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Iv is unquestionably true, that 
the religion of our Lord Jesus 


_ Christ is substantially the same in 


the peasant and in the sage. The 
identity of the principles and prac- 
tice to which it leads, in both cases, 
issoon and easily discerned. It is 
the same element of purity and 
fruitfulness, whether it moves si- 
lently within the narrow limits of 
some sequestered dell, or swells 
into a broad and majestic river, an 


& object of interest and admiration 





- displays additional power. 


to whole provinces. But there 
may be circumstances under which 
true religion may be viewed, cal- 
culated to exhibit its excellence in 


‘new and rarer forms; and fitted, 


therefore, both to confirm the faith 
and awaken the gratitude of Chris- 
tians. We are more accustomed to 
meet with pure and ardent piety 
in the humbler walks of life, than 
among those who are great in the 
world’s esteem ; and hence it may 
be, that we are less disposed to ad- 
mire and to record it in these, its or- 
dinary andevery-day displays. But 
among the rich, or the noble, or the 
admired, as genuine piety oc- 
curs less frequently, so it appears 
in a combination proportionably 
novel ; it assumes new s, and 
Its 
union with great talents is compa- 
ratively rare, but its union with 
an extensive reputation, and that 
for qualities purely secular, is still 
more rare; but its combination 
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with both these, and its accession 
to the character at an advanced 
period of life, and after being ce- 
lebrated throughout the civilized 
world, for attainments as-useful as 
uncommon, may justify us in de- 
scribing it both as very singular 
and very interesting. It is, in- 
deed, a splendid triumph which the 
Gospel achieves when it subdues 
such a heart—when it can-count 
among its willing votaries and its 
humblest believers, some one of 
the world’s greatest favourites, and 
most admired benefactors. 

Such an instance we have now 
the happiness to record, in the 
case of a gentleman of superior en« 
dowments, and of a most exten- 
sive and well merited reputation, 
who, for more than half a century, 
has been a distinguished orna- 
ment to his own country, and an 
eminent blessing to many others. 

Mr. Arthur Young was born in 
the year 1741. Hs father, Dr, 
Young, was a beneficed clergy- 
man of the Church of England, 
Prebendary of Canterbury, and 
Chaplain to Arthur Onslow, Esq. 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
from whom the subject of this me- 
moir took his christian name. His 
early youth was passed, as is usual 
with young men of his rank in 
life. His attainments in useful 
knowledge and secular learnin, 
were highly respectable, but reli- 
gion engaged scarcely a serious 
thought, though from his con- 
nexions it might have been sup- 
posed likely to make early impres- 
sions on his heart. "We do not 
even find that it was admitted to a 
share of that attention, which was 
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casting about for themes of in- 
struction and profit, and which 
began already to-be engrossed by 
a multiplicity of important but 
inferior pursuits, It is, indeed, 
painfil to observe how possible it 
is for many of the best years of 
life to be passed in this Christian 
land, with the mind ardent in the 
pursuit of truth, and bent on the 
attainment of knowledge, and not 
only in the immediate vicinity of 
Christian instruction, but within 
reach and hearing of its solicita- 
tions and its warnings, without at- 
taining any thing approaching to 
a just conception of the importance 
of religious truth, or any thing 
like a permanent wish to become 

of its consolations. It 


ought to be felt as a humbling 
fact, that the human mind should 
be capable of perceiving the at- 
tractions, and yielding itself most 
readily to the claims of every 
other species of knowledge, of 
amassing, at an immense expense 


of time and labour, vast stores of 
information, and facts of all de- 
scriptions, relating to the well- 
being of man, with as total a 
disregard of the moral and im- 
mortal part of his nature, as if 
it had long since undergone a 
sort of spiritual paralysis—a to- 
tal loss of feeling and vitality ; 
and, therefore, to be accounted as 
good as dead, as to all responsibi- 
lity for its present use, or concern 
for its future condition. That, 
among the uncultivated and lower 
orders of society, such a total disre- 
. gard to the highest interests of their 
nature should be common, need 
not excite our wonder, when their 
mental and moral degradation, and 
the entire absorption of their time, 
and their strength, and their 
thoughts, in the support of them- 
selves and their families, are taken 
into the account. They can scarce- 
ly be said to employ any portion 
of thought upon subjects out of 
the sphere of their earthly wishes 
and wants; but that persons ha- 
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bituated to intellectual exer- 
tion—educated persons—men of 
contemplative minds, and, from 
their birth, embraced by the fos. 
tering arms of a Christian esta- 
blishment—that such should find 
it possible to evade all religious 
impression, can be accounted for 
only by the extinction of the love 
of God in the heart, and its natu- 
ral and ever-growing aversion to 
return to a sense of duty and sub- 
mission. Thus, at the age of twen- 
ty-four, possessed of many amia- 
ble and excellent qualities, prompt- 
ed by an insatiable thirst of know- 
ledge, and already distinguished 
by the solidity of his judgment, 
and the acuteness of his observa- 
tions, yet, with a mind as unin- 
formed upon real religion, as a 
heathen, and much more indif- 
ferent to its claims, we find Mr. 
Young entering into the marriage 
state, with the fairest prospects, 
indeed, both of attaining the ho-« 
nours, and enjoying the pleasures 
of this life; but with little sense 
of the responsibility which lay up- 
on him, or of the eternal state 
which was before him.. Few sub- 
jects of natural science, even at 
this early period, had escaped his 
attention; but his chief delight . 
was in the study of political eco- 
nomy, with which he connected 
both a theoretical and practical 
knowledge of agriculture. Accus- . 
tomed to habits of close investigation 
and a diligent employment of his 
time, he began, soon after his mar- 
riage, to commit the results of his 
experiments and speculations -to 
paper. At that period, agricul- 
ture had scarcely engaged the at- 
tention of philosophers in this coun- 
try ; the field was, in a great mea- 
sure, new ; and, from the immense 
importance of the subject, and its 
intimate connexion with political 
economy, promised to reward the 
attention and talents that might be 
bestowed upon it. Mr. Young, 
with an ardour which no disap- 
pointments could damp, within six 
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years after his marriage, had pur- 
sued this study with so much suc- 
cess, and collected such a mass of 
important information, (although,as 
we understand, thus far, with very 
little or no pecuniary advantage 
to himself,) that he was enabled to 
publish several considerable works, 
proposing various improvements, 
and exhibiting the results of very 
extensive observations. 

The chief of these works con- 
sisted of his Northern, Southern, 
and Eastern tours through Eng- 
land. The first consisted of five 
octavo volumes, and the others 
were in proportion. The valuable 
and important contents of these 
productions, arrested the attention 
of his countrymen,: and excited a 
considerable degree of interest in 
the minds of many extensive land- 
holders and farmers. The fame 
of his writings passed to the con- 
tinent of Europe, and the author 
had the honour of seeing, we be- 
lieve, all these works translated 
into the Russian language, by the 
order of Queen Catherine. Soon 
after, Mr. Young took several 
young Russians under his care, to 
receive practical instruction in the 
best system of English farming. 
- The success which had attended 
his tours through England, and 
the valuable stock of information 
thereby gained, induced him to 
turn his attention to Ireland~a 
country remarkable for its fertility, 
and, from the low and neglected 
state of agriculture, promising 
amply to repay the attention of the 
philanthropist and philosopher. 
He, therefore, undertook a tour 
through Ireland, and in 1778, 
published two volumes, in octavo, 
consisting of facts and suggestions, 
‘lating ts the internal economy 
of that injured country. We de- 
sign no reflection upon subsequent 
tourists, or do we intend to deny 
that much useful information has 
since been communicated by seve- 
ral eminent agriculturists and phi- 
losophers, who have visited Ire- 
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land ; but, we believe, we state the 
opinion of the best judges, when 
we say, that for useful information, 
and well selected facts, Mr. Young’s 
work will be found at least equal 
to any that has subsequently ap- 
peared. It is no slight praise to 
say of it, that the lapse of above 
forty years since its publication, 
has not produced any thing which 
can be said to supersede it, or even 
to equal it, as a repository of prac- 
tical information. 

Mr. Young was now become 
well known both in England and 
America, and on the Continent of 
Europe, though not yet forty years 
old, as one of the first practical and 
scientific agriculturists of the age. 
His reputation had risen gradually, 
and was now universally confessed. 
In the year 1784, he commenced 
his “ Annals of Agriculture,”—a 
monthly publication, containing, 
Essays, Communications, and Facts 
on Agriculture, and Political Eco- 
nomy ;—comprising a most valu- 
able mass of information. This 
work continued under his superin- 
tendence till his death, and con- 
sists of forty-five octavo volumes. 
But Mr. Young did not limit his 
pursuits to the economy of his 
native land. His ardent thirst for 
knowledge and science led him to 
the Continent, where he expected 
to reap a rich harvest of improve- 
ment, among the philosophers and 
economists of France. He also 
traversed,in pursuit of his favourite 
subjects, both Spain and Italy ; 
and in 1791, published his travels 
in these countries, comprised in 
two volumes, quarto. 

At this period his attention, with 
that of most political speculators 
and economists, was powerfully 
arrested by the events which con- 
vulsed all Europe, and the influ- 
ence of which seemed likely to 
produce very extensive and mo- 
mentous changes in all the esta« 
blished Governments of Christen- 
dom. The French revolution was 
the topic of general conversation, 
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and of a warm public controversy. 
It was viewed by all parties not as 
a mere war of power ; but of prin- 
ciple. In this controversy, Mr. 
Young appeared as the author of 
a beld and vigorous pamphlet, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Example of France 
—a Warning to Great Britain.” 
This pamphlet was published in 
1792, and in the year following, 
Mr. Young was appointed Secre- 
tary to the Board of Agriculture 
—then recently established. From 
this period he was much engaged 
in public business, and frequently 
came forward with small publica- 
tions on the politics of the day, 
and on questions of national in- 
terest. All his productions, as 
they flowed from a vigorous mind, 
and strong feelings, arrested a 
large share of public attention, 
and were extensively read out of 
his own country. Besides his oc- 
casional pieces, which were nume- 
rous, he continued his Annals of 
Agriculture monthly, and publish- 
ed at intervals, surveys and reports 
of the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Lincoln, Hertford, Essex, and Ox- 
ford. The French Directory, at 
the suggestion, it is said, of Carnot, 
ordered all his works, then publish- 
ed, to be translated into French, 
and published at Paris : and a copy 
of the translation, consisting of 20 
volumes, octavo, was presented to 
the author. 

Mr. Young had now risen into 
universal respect and esteem. His 
works were read, and his name 
known, as the first agriculturist of 
Europe. But there was little even 
in his favourite pursuit, to afford 
permanent satisfaction to his mind. 
His course, hitherto, had been one 
of almost uninterrupted success, 
and his life, as far as earthly things 
could contribute to his felicity, 
might be denominatedhappy. One 
thing, however, was lacking, which 
alone could have taught the inade- 
quacy of all he had hitherto pur- 
sued, to prepare him for affliction, 
or fit him for the hour of death. 
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Even to the age of fifty-six, excur- 
sive and various as had been Mr. 
Young’s pursuits, deeply as he had 
reflected on all the subjects which 
came under his attention, he had 
scarcely viewed himself in any 
higher relation, than that of a 
scientific tiller of the earth—a cha- 
racter somewhat more intellectual, 
but little more elevated than that 
of the creatures which graze it. We 
do not find that he ever avowed 
himself an infidel, or a sceptic; 
but it is certain, that he had no 
rational convictions of the truth 
of Christianity, and no sense of his 
obligations, even to give a calm 
and dispassionate examination to 
its evidences. In short, it was a 
subject, and almost the only one, 
that had no interest in his heart, 
and which, from its severe aspect 
against worldly mindedness, and 
literary ambition, may be supposed, 
even at the outset of life, to have 
excited in him a powerful disincli- 
nation ever to come in contact with 
a system of moral agency, so hos- 
tile to the cherished propensities 
of his nature. All the while, how- 
ever, there must have been a very 
laborious effort, to keep at a dis- 
tance from so thoughtful and com< 
prehensive a mind, the almost un- 
avoidable anticipations of a life to 
come. Perhaps, the complete oc- 
cupation of his time and _ his 
thoughts, with other cares, and 
other, interests; the number, and 
the regularity, and the importance 
of his engagements ; .by the seem- 
ing substantial good, with which 
they occupied him, and the grati- 
fications they incessantly afforded 
to an enlarged and benevolent 
mind, in promoting the good of 
others, as well as by the character 
of innocence and virtue with which 
they were stamped, may have 
contributed to strengthen and pro- 
tract the delusion under which his 
understanding was so long held. 
But this state of mind was soon 
to be changed. Brighter disco- 
veries than any he had made in 
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useful arts, or secular ‘sciences, 
were in reserve for him. A vast 
field of unexplored truth, rich with 
the sweetest fruits, was soon to be 
opened before his view ; though 
the access to it was to be by a path 
more difficult, and thorny than any 
he had yet trodden. In the year 
, 1797, the affliction and death of 
his youngest daughter, who had 
been the object of his too partial 
and ardent affection, first smote his 
heart with an anguish too keen to 
be assuaged by any of the consola- 
tions which human nature, or phi- 
losophy, or the whole world could 
afford. ‘The loss of his favourite 
child led him to reflection upon 
the nature of all earthly good. 
The satisfaction derived from it, 
appeared to him in a new light. 
He saw its uncertainty, and traced 
through all the objects, which had 
been hitherto capable of delight- 
ing his heart, a universal insta- 
bility—a fatal taint of mortality. 
For the thought which now occu- 
pied his mind, he knew no re- 
source; and under it he could 
find no consolation. It cast a 
cloud over all the fair prospects of 
the world, and drew the sable 
covering of death—death without 
hope, over the dearest and most 
imnocent scenes of earthly enjoy- 
ment. Nor could he fail to realize, 
in the midst of these mortifying 
reflections, that his own death 
might be near. He had almost 
passed his three-score years, and 
was nearly as uninstructed in the 
nature of true religion as a heathen. 
His removal might be at hand. 
It had hitherto occupied no place 
in his thoughts ; and as to the state 
to which it might lead, though he 
knew actually very little, yet his total 
neglect of it, and of all preparation 
for it, might justly make it a sub- 
ject of fearful and gloomy appre- 
hension. In this state of mind he 
was induced to seek counsel from 
a friend qualified to give him the 
best advice. He wrote to that 
friend, frankly confessing his igno- 
rance of God and religion ;—his 
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need of instruction and consola- 
tion ; and earnestly soliciting di- 
rection. The reply of his friend 
instantly led him to the only true 
fountain of joy. The Bible was 
pointed out as suited to his case, 
and as well fitted to afford solid 
and permanent relief for all his 
afflictions. The perusal of this 
blessed book was attended with 
the desired effect. His prayers for 
divine grace were answered. The 
conviction of the truth of the Gos- 
pel was accompanied with that 
divine influence, which subdued 
the hostility of his heart, and pre- 
sented the Redeemer to his view, 
in all his divine and glorious at- 
tractions. He-soon sought the 
company of religious friends, and 
found them as willing to impart, 
as he was anxious to receive in- 
struction. The conversation of 
some of these friends was eminently 
useful, in the early stage of his 
convictions, in leading him to just 
views of divine truth, and in direct- 
ing him to seek, by earnest and 
persevering prayer, that divine in- 
fluence which was essential to the 
formation of a new character. His 
mind had now received a bias and 
an impulse, to which it had been 
an entire stranger through life ; 
and religion appeared so sublime 
in its nature, and so important in 
its influence, as to merit a large 
share of his attention. In fact, he 
deemed it now worthy of becoming 
his chief pursuit; in comparison 
with which, like the Apostle Paul, 
he was willing to “ count all things 
but loss.” Yet he continued dili- 
gent in business. The official sta- 
tions which he held, necessarily 
required the vigorous exertion of 
his powers, and, happily for him, 
these engagements were of such 
a nature as not to interfere with 
his religious principles. The ar- 
dent pursuit of them, though from 
motives materially changed, was 
found perfectly compatible with 
the new character he had acquired, 
and, from their useful and bene- 
volent tendency, ever gave scope 
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for the exercise of some of the 
appropriate affections of Christia- 
nity. His favourite studies, there- 
fore, instead of being abandoned, 
received anelevation and a purity in 
the principles and motives on which 
they now rested, which greatly en- 
hanced their value and utility. 
For about ten years after this 
important change in his character 
and principles, Mr. Young conti- 
nued to enjoy the vigorous use of 
all his powers and senses, and they 
were as sedulously employed in 
the promotion of his own and his 
fellow-creatures’ spiritual interests, 
as they had been formerly in his 
own secular aggrandizement.— 
About the end of the year 1807, 
he was afflicted with a disease of 
the eyes, which proved to be ca- 
laract. So deeply did he feel this 
deprivation, that, in the year 1811, 
in the seventieth year of his age, he 
submitted to the operation of couch- 
ing. The attempt proved unsuc- 
cessful, and total blindness, thro’ 
the remaining nine years of his life, 
was the result. The severity of 
this affliction, to a man of Mr. 
Young’s ardent mind and studious 
habits, can scarcely be conceived. 
But here his religious principles 
soon began to display their vigour. 
He submitted, with cheerfulness, 
to be dependent on others for the 
mental food which he daily sought, 
and while his piety made him sub- 
missive as a little child, to what, 
at any other period of his life, 
would have fretted his mind 
almost to distraction, yet he con- 
trived to make even this darkness 
tributary to his own spiritual im- 
provement, and to the illumination 
of others. He prepared, after this 
distressing calamity, several useful 
publications, both on his favourite 
study of agriculture, and on prac- 
tical and experimental religion. 
Two of the most celebrated of the 
non-conformist divines were among 
his chosen authors ; and from their 
writings he made interesting selec- 
tions of the most choice and favou- 
rite passages, and published them, 
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in two duodecimo volumes, enti- 
tled Oweniana, and Bazieriana. 
Up to the very period of his last 
illness, he was employed in useful 
studies, and was preparing a new 
work on agriculture, containing 
the chief results of his observations 
and experience, through the space 
of sixty years. 

The closing scenes of his valu- 


_ able and useful life were worthy 


of so great a man, and truly ho- 
nourable to that grace of which he 
enjoyed no common share. The 
disease with which he was afflicted 
was of the most painful nature. 
Under its progress to the fatal 
issue, he manifested the strongest 
confidence in the reality of reli- 
gion, and the all-sufficient grace 
of the Redeemer. He was never 
heard to repine against the will of 
his heavenly Father, but frequently 
admonished himself, by pious and 
solemn reflections, which he would 
utter aloud. His last hours were 
chiefly occupied in prayer, and in 
ejaculations of the most spiritual 
character. Towards the last, he 
expressed strong confidence in the 
hopes and promises of the Gospel, 
and earnestly sought deliverance 
from the body of sin and death, 
under which he groaned. This 
welcome release was granted to 
him on the 12th of April last. 
He expired in the house of the 
Board of Agriculture, in Sackville 
Street, in the 79th year of his age. 

The attempt to do justice to 
the aftainments and talents, the 
public and the private character 
of Mr. Young, would demand a 
space which we could not allot to 
it, and require an intimate ac- 
quaintance with his writings, and 
his history, which we do not pro- 
fess to enjoy. We must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with observ- 
ing, generally, that all his writings 
prove him to have been a man of 
great vigour of mind, and of exten- 
sive knowledge. Among so large 
a mass of writings, errors and de- 
fects are to be expected ; he wrote 
both too rapidly and too volumi- 
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nously, to attain the character of 
an accurate or a chaste writer ; but 
the subjects which chiefly engaged 
his attention, required less of the 
ornaments of style and language 
than almost any other. He wrote 
to communicate knowledge, and 
in this labour he was eminently 
successful. His experiments con- 
tributed greatly to evince the sa- 
gacity of his mind, and to improve 
the practice of agriculture. The 
number of works which he pro- 
duced, and the ‘various duties 
he discharged, will convince all, 
that through life he must have pre- 
served the most temperate and re- 
gular habits. He wasa very early 
riser, and almost incessant in his 
application to business ; even after 
the supervention of blindness, he 
continued the habit of early rising, 
and called for the assistance of his 
reader and secretary so uniformly, 
and so unremittingly, as to render 
it questionable whether he made 
sufficient allowance for the differ- 
ences of habits, or whether he was 
adequately mindful of the health 
of the individual who served him. 
At all events, we well know, that 
few young men, though of sedenta- 
ry habits, could have kept pace in 
industrious exertions with Mr. 
Young, even in his last days; and 
but very few could long have sus- 
tained the laborious office of his 
amanuensis. Mr. Young was 
chiefly resident at Bradfield Hall, 
where he inherited a moderate 
patrimony. As a landlord he was 
respected and beloved; while, by 
his poor neighbours, he was es- 
teemed and revered as a father. 
His benevolence was extensive; 
he was a warm friend and patron 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and of many other reli- 
gious and charitable institutions. A 
large portion of his fortune was 
devoted to deeds of benevolence. 
The poor shared amply in his li- 
berality, while the simplicity and 
economy of his establishment ena- 
bled him to show hospitality to 
his friends, and kindness to all 
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that sought his aid. He supported, 
we believe, entirely at his own ex- 
pense, a large Sunday School, in 
which he regularly appeared as 
the patron and iustructor of the 
youth: and a truly delightful 
sight it was to behold this vene- 
rable man, whose name the world 
respected for pursuits and labours 
of the highest kind, condescend- 
ing, when age alone might have 
exempted him from the task, totake 
his station in the Sunday school, and 
affectionately warning and exhort- 
ing his young pupils, with a vigour 
and impression rarely equalled, to 
make religion their first and great 
concern. On Sundays the hall was 
open to the attendance of any of 
his neighbours, who chose to be 
present at his family worship, 
which generally consisted of the 
reading of a sermon, a short ad- 
dress from Mr. Young himself, 
and prayer. Thus he lived re- 
and admired by the world, 
beloved by his neighbours, and 
highly honoured, even to the last 
hour of his life, by his heavenly 
Father. The later years of his 
earthly course were much occupied 
in admiring the forbearance of 
God to him, through so long a 
course of negligence and irreligion, 
and in exhorting others to an early 
and earnest attention to the one 
thing needful ; and he closed his 
mortal life with the full hope of 
being permitted to praise and en- 
joy redeeming love for evermore. 
Mr. Young was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, Honorary Member 
of nearly all the Agricultural, and of 
most of the Philosophical Societies 
of hisown country, of many foreign 
Economical Societies in. Europe, 
and of some in America. He i 
left hehind him a son and a daugh- 
ter. The former, for important 
agricultural services in Russia, had 
received of the Emperor a valu- 
able estate in the Crimea, as his 
reward, and was residing there at 
the time of his father’s death. 
He is a clergyman of the Church 
of England. 
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ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMA- 
GINATION, IN CONNEXION WITH 
TRUE RELIGION. 


Wuoever has attended, even su- 
perficially, to the exercises of the 
human mind, cannot but be sen- 
sible how considerable a portion of 
our enjoyment originates in the 
existence and energy of the ima- 
gination. The excellencies of this 
faculty have been happily deli- 
neated by the classical pen of Ad- 
dison ; and Akenside, whose poetic 
eye “ glances from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven,” has 
so “ expanded the plan, and en- 
riched the illustrations from the 
stores of philosophy and poetry,” 
that its treasures may be said to be 
completely developed. It is, in- 
deed, a heaven-born faculty ; and 
one of its peculiar advantages is, 
that it is, in a great degree, inde- 
pendent of extrinsic and adventi- 
tious circumstances. Imagination 
is ever active and ever inexhausted ; 
and, in the midst of scenery 
which promises nothing to dispel 
the clouded atmosphere of grief, 
she infuses into the mind, by her 
pictures and her visions, the sun- 
shine of felicity. By the magic 
of her creations, “ a man in a 
dungeon is capable of entertaining 
himself with scenes and landscapes 
more beautiful than any that can 
be found in the whole compass of 
nature.” The power of reasoning, the 
noblest endowment of our nature, 
must, in this respect, yield the 
ascendency to imagination ; for 
though it is conceded, that the so- 
lution of a problem may be, some- 
times, achieved in the cell of the 
captive, as well as in the closet of 
the student, yet, surely, it is in- 
disputable that wretchedness is an 
antagonist to reason, an element 
uncongenial- to research. Irrita- 
tion is the concomitant of misfor- 
tune, and though a cool and _phi- 


losophical mind may deem itself 
adequate to pass uninjured through 
the “ fiery ordeal,” the imbecility 
of a Cicero in exile, to notice no 
other instances, is a lamentable 
proof of the spirit-quenchings of 
calamity. And, probably, had 


Newton been incarcerated in the 
depths of a prison-house, his ge- 
nius would never have winged its 
way into those arcana of nature, 


** Which, but to guess, had made his 
name immortal.” 


The imagination may be said to 
be almost limitless in its opera- 
tions. It supplies us, not merely 
with our day-dreams of felicity, 
but it presents to us its visions of 
loveliness and beauty, when our 
senses are steeped in an oblivious 
apathy. Nor is this all. The in- 
timate affinity of hope, with the 
exercises of this mental endow- 
ment, is too obvious for elaborate 
elucidation. Hope is the expecta- 
tion of unrealized enjoyment, for 
«* what a man seeth, why doth he 
yet hope for?” but how is the 
ideal and anticipated picture exhi- 
bited to us, if not by the excursiong, 
of a vigorous imagination? How- 
ever delightful may be the feeling 
of hope, it is, in itself, too general 
for ample consolation; and not 
till Imagination has “ bodied forth” 
her shapes anc her forms, does the 
mind repose in its wakeful preli- 
bations of bliss. Imagination lays 
open the scene, supplies the inter- 
mediate concatenations between 
hope and fruition, and gives to 
the whole of the process “ a local 
habitation and a name.” 

Interesting as this endowment 
of our nature is, however, it has 
not escaped the pollution of the 
fall, and instead of soaring towards 
the “ climes of salvation, and the 
heights of bliss,” it is too often 
transfixed to the “ atoms and 
evils” of this death-stricken world. 
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Christianity alone can re-adjust her 
flight, and put her again in pos- 
session of her “ original bright- 
ness.” The waters of Calvary will 
wash away her stains, and fit her 
to expatiate in a refined and ethe- 
real element. 

According to Addison, the plea- 
sures of imagination are attendant 
on whatever “ is great, or uncom- 
mon, or beautiful ;” and in endéa- 
vouring to illustrate the peculiar 
adaption of evangelic theology to 
the expansion of these pleasures, 
we cannot do better than follow so 
able a master. A love of the sub- 
lime is con-natural to man— 

Who but rather turns 
To heaven’sbroad fire his unconstrained view, 
Than to the glimmerings of a waxen flame? 
Who that, from Alpine heights, his la- 
bouring eye 
Shoots round the wide horizon, to survey 
Nilus or Ganges, rolling his bright wave 
Thro’ mountains, plains, thro’ empires black 
with shade, 
And continents of sand; will tarn his gaze 
To mark the windings of a scanty rill 
That mafmurs at his feet?” 

The causes of this preference 
are, doubtless, to be traced to the 
“high capacious powers” of our 
mysterious being. The Deity who 
formed us, intended that nothing 
inferior to himself should finally 
satisfy and absorb our faculties ; 
and as he is the centre of all that 
is awful and sublime, it is not 
surprising that any approximation 
to his glory, however remote, 
should fascinate and allure us. And 
what is the religion of the cross, 
but a religion of pre-eminent gran- 
deur and glory? A “ full-orbed” 
Deity is unveiled to our astonished 
contemplation. His perfections 
and his character are delineated, 
“as with a sun-beam,” and though 
they are infinitely removed from 
the sphere of our comprehension, 
yet Imagination, with a noble 
daring, wings her way to his pa- 
vilion, and loses herself in the 
excess of its splendours. The at- 
tributes of the Redeemer are dis- 
closed to us ; and in the mysterious 

Cons. Mae. No. 33. 
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combination of Deity and man- 
hood— connexion exquisite of 
distant worlds”—an ample and in- 
teresting field is exhibited for the 
excursions of imagination. How 
sublime, how transcendent the cha- 
racteristics of a being who could 
hush the tumults of the deep, and 
say to the dead, with an energy— 
resistless as the breath of the Al- 
mighty, “ Lazarus, come forth!” 
The plan of salvation is revealed to 
us ; and in the crucifixion of Jesus 
on the cross, imagination may 
“body forth” the awful and the 
mystic endurance of innocence for 
an apostatized world. Transported 
by her energies to the memorable 
Calvary, we hear the expiring cry, 
“ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me ?” and while the 
convulsions of nature are before 
us, the sun darkened, the veil of 
the temple rent, and the graves 
giving up their dead, an inde- 
scribable emotion passes over our 
souls, and the first fruits of heaven 
are within us.—The resurrection 
of the great day is exhibited to us; 
and, amidst the mighty revolutions 
of that period, the conflagration of 
a universe—“ our God in gran- 
deur, and our world on fire”—ima- 
gination may rove, unexhausted, 
nor account them the “ baseless 
fabrics of a vision.” A judgment 
to come is unveiled to us; and if 
all that is awful and sublime is ex- 
pansive to her pleasures, whither 
shall her pinions be directed, but 
to the transactions of that scene, 
which will concentrate upon itself 
the whole intelligence of the uni- 
verse. Contemplate the matchless 
occurrences, the “ coming forth” 
of the Judge—the angels andarch- 
angels around the throne—the 
groans of the rebellious—the open- 
ing of the books—the awfulness of 
the silence—the hopeful tremulous- 
ness of the saints: contemplate 
these, and the diminutive objects 
and interests of this sublunary 
world are as nothingness and va- 
sO 
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nity. Eternity éxpands before us ; 
and in the boundless conceptions 


of life and immortality you ex- 


_ élaim, 

« Where roll my thoughts, 
To rest from wonders? othér wonders rise-; 
And strike where’er they roll; my soul is 
‘ caught, 
The pris’ner of amaze !” 

The aptitude of the novel, to 
transport the imaginaticn, espe- 
cially when that novelty is allied 
to the sublime, is indisputable. 
** We are so accustomed to one set 
of objects,” says Addison, “ so 
tired out with repeated shows of 
the same things, that whatever is 
new or uncommon, contributes to 
vary human life, and to divert our 
minds with the strangeness of its 
appearance.” That these are, in 
part, the causes of this mental 
phenomenon, is obvious enough; 
and certain it is, that while the ca- 
pabilities of man are so superior to 
the terrene objects of his gratifi- 
cation, there will be aspirations, 
constant and unquenchable aspi- 
rations, to an unexplored good. 
And no where is this tendency so 
countenanced, and so satiated, as in 
the religion of the cross—a religion 
to have anticipated whose doctrines 
would have been as marvellous as 
its revelations themselves. The 
Deity and atonement of Christ, 
for instahce, are so opposite to the 
results of an @ priori investigation, 
so incongruous to the dwarfish 
conceptions of humanity, that, not- 
withstanding they are attended 
with all that is convincing in evi- 
dence, they are still to the “ Jews 
a stumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness.” Here the 
imagination of the Christian, how- 
ever, finds a peculiar charm. Wea- 
ried with the circle of transitory 
enjoyments, she has a world of her 
own—a world too comprehehsive 
for the ages of an eternity to ex- 
plore. The wondets of evangelic 
theology are inexhaustible, and 
when the pinionsof imagination are 
gilded with their lustre, she may de~ 


[Serremner, 


scend to the believer, and fill him 
with “a joy which is unspeakable 
and full of glory.” 

* But there is nothing that. 
makes its way more directly to 
the soul than beauty, which imme- 
diately diffuses a secret satisfac- 
tion and complacency through the 
imagination, and gives a finishing 


to any thing that is great or un- - 


common.” Now, the beauty of 
our religion is conspicuous in its 
doctrines and its morals. And to 
judge of this we have only to look 
at the results. A wilderness is 
transformed into the garden of the 
Lord, and its verdure and its love- 
liness are as the blossoms of spring. 
Without entering into an analysis 
of beauty, it is sufficient to ob- 
serve, that order and symmetry 
are among its constituents. And 
these are embodied in the doctrines 
of revelation. By the seheme of 
redemption a disordered universe 
is restored to harmony; and the 
Deity once gore sheds his efful- 
gehce on what appeared to be a 
** forsaken and fatherless world.” 
“ Mercy and truth have met to- 
gether, and righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other.” 
The moral convulsions are stilled, 
and order and beauty have sprung 
out of chaos. Contemplate the 
foundation of the plan, and in the 
sea 4 of the Deity, what a 

eld is exhibited forthe excursions 
of the imagination. Follow up 
that philanthropy in its embodied 
character, in the advent, and hfe, 
and crucifixion of Jesus; and the 
narrow reveries of “ threescore 
years and ten,” will be lost and 
fotgotten in the scene. The morals 
of revelation are beyortd all praise ; 
and did they effect that meliora- 
tion which their glory is calculated 
to effect, our world would approxi- 
mate to a Paradise. Read the 
confessions of Rousseau, and you 
will see that the beauty of our re- 
ligion compels even an enemy to 
be just: “ I acknowledge,” says 
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he, “ that the majesty of the 
pa a astonish me, as the 
purity of the Gospel speaks to m 

heart. Look at the guts ot 
the philosophers, with all their 
pomp and parade, how trivial they 
appear, when compared with this 
sacred volume. Is it possible that 
a work so simple and sublime 
should be the work of a man? Is 
the style that of an enthusiast, or 
of a sectary inflated) with ambition? 
What sweetness! what purity of 
morals! What force, what per- 
suasion in his instructions! His 
maxims how sublime! His dis- 
courses how wise and profound ! 
Such presence of mind! Such 
beauty and precision in his an- 
swers! Where is the manor the phi- 
losopher who knows how to act, to 
suffer, or to die without weakness 
or ostentation? Jf Soerates lived 
and died like a philosopher, Christ 
lwed and died like a God.” Yes, 
the fabric of moral perfection which 
had been demolished by transgres- 
sion, was rebuilt in its elegance 
and grandeur by the Redeemer of 
the world. The foundation of it 


. was laid, when the exclamation 


was heard, “ Unto us a son is 
given, unto us a child is born ;” 
and every subsequent event, down 
to his crucifixion on Calvary, added 
to the celestial pile. 

Then it was it received its glo- 


. rious consummation. Then it was 


that the top stone was laid, which 
reached to the heaven of heavens. 
Then it was that the Almighty 
himse]f inspected its workmanship, 
and pronounced it very good. 
From what has been said, it 
cannot but be apparent, that the 
pleasures of imagination afe ex- 
panded by evangelic theology ; and 


' if to the Christian is imparted so 


much of present enjoyment, ac- 
companied with anticipations of a 
higher—eyven an_ inconceivable 
good how forcible, how ineffably 
orcible, ig the desideratum to be 
# Christian ! 

x. 
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AN ADDRES6, DELIVERED BY THE 
REV. S. LAVINGTON, AT THE AD= 
MISSION OF S—~ B—, 

(To the Editors.) 


I herewith send you the copy of an Ad-+ 
dress, delivered by the Rev. S. Lavington, 
of Bideford, at the admission of a Member 
into the church, on Nov. 83,1775. Should 
you think this worthy a place n your useful 
publication, I will send you another of the 
same description. Your’s truly, 

J. Bounsarx.. 

Ps. Ixxi. 16. “ I will goin the 
strength of the Lord God; I will 
make mention of thy righteousness ; 
even of thine only. 

Tue wisest resolution, to be sure, 
that any one can make, let their du- 
ties or difficulties be what they will. 

But, who are you? and whither 
are you going? Shall I answer for 
you? I may do it now; but when 
you are questioned by Christ, the 
great Head of the Church, it will 
be expected that you answer for 


yourself. 
‘Who am I? Why I ama 
poor, blind, naked, miserable 


wretch, as the God of all grace 
and consolation ever smiled ppon. 
I was a child of wrath, even as 
others; I was dead in trespasses 
and sins, and should have lain in 
that condition, and perished for ever, 
if Ged, whois rich in mercy, for his 
great love, wherewith he loved me, 
(he only can tell why) had not 
looked upon me, and pitied me, and 
said unto me, live. I should be a 
most ungrateful monster, if I did 
not ‘shout, Grace, Grace unto it. 
I want to tell all the world, that it 
is by the grace of God, I am what 
Iam. And I am now going first 
to his table, to dedicate my newly~ 
received life to his service, and 
then I will go, (I don’t know 
where myself, but I will go) 
wherever my Master and my Lord 
shall order me, humbly hoping, 
that he who Jeadeth the blind by. 
a way which they know not, will 
shew my feet the path of life, and 
lead me by a safe way to a city 
of habitations.’ 
302 
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You! You pretend to engage in 
such an important transaction as 
this, who have hardly courage 
enough to speak to a fellow-crea- 
ture! Can you venture to ap- 
proach so near, and converse so 
familiarly with the high and lofty 
One that. inhabitetl eternity ? 
How can you think yourself equal 
to such an undertaking ? 

*T will go in the strength of 
the Lord God.” I know, and God 
knows too, what a fearful, feeble, 
creature I am; that I can hardly 
go through one short duty at 
home, and have many times trem- 
bled at the work before me, and 
was, more than once, ready to 
withdraw my name ; and actually 
did put off subscribing with my 
hand unto the Lord, and publicly 
taking his vows upon me, and 
should have done it again, if he 
had not kindly and seasonably 
whispered, “ my grace is sufficient 
for thee, and my strength shall 
be made perfect in thy weakness :” 
this encourages me to go on, and 
by the supports I have already ex- 
perienced, I could almost venture 
to say, that “I can do all things 
through Christ strengthening me”.’ 

So you may think ; but you are 
not aware of the enemies you will 
have to contend with, not only 
flesh and blood, but principalities 
and powers, and spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places: and how can 
you think to make’ your way 
through such opposition, when you 
now at the shaking of a leaf? 

*“T will go in the strength of 
the Lord God.” I was told, be- 
fore I set out, that in the world I 
should have tribulation—that my 
road lay through a wilderness, and 
that our adversary, the Devil, went 
about like a roaring lion, seeking 


whom he may devour. I am sure - 


if he were to attack me singly, I 
should fall an easy prey ; but I am 
determined to always as close 
as I can, by the side of the great 
Captain of my salvation; he hath 
fought and fettered this roaring 


lion, and all the other powers of 
darkness, so that I am assured 
they can’t destroy, they can’t mo- 
lest the most timorous of Zion’s 
travellers without leave. 
“ Now let my soul arise, and tread the 
tempter down, 
My Captain leads me forth to conquest and 
acrown; 
A feeble saint, shall win the day, 
Tho’ death and hell obstruct the way.” 


Don’t be too sure of that! Don’t 
you know such a one, and such a 
one, who were to appearance much 
stronger than you? They set 
out, with all the confidence ima- 
ginable, and for a while seemed to 
run well, and yet, at last, fainted 
in their minds, and grew weary of 
well doing, and are returned, as 
you see, with “the dog to his 
vomit,” and with the “sow that 
was washed, to her wallowing in 
the mire:” and if they were so 
soon tired of religion, how do you 
think to hold out ? 

*« T will go in the strength of 
the Lord God.” I know I have a 
heart deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked ; and if I should 
be left to myself, I should be as 
bad as any of them ; but I hope I 
shall never be so vainly puffed up 
in my fleshly mind, as to attempt 
to walk alone. I have every day, 
and mary times a day, since I 
heard of their fall, prayed that I 
might not be exalted above mea- 
sure, but be kept humble and de- 
pendant; that, sensible of my own 
weakness, I might go through the 
wilderness, leaning on my be- 
loved, for I know that he can, and 
I do most earnestly beseech him 
that he will, keep me from falling, 
and present me “ faultless before 
the presence of his glory, with ex« 
ceeding joy”.’ 

So he may, and by watchfulness 
and prayer you may escape with- 
out much bart, at least without 
any essential hurt, from the darts 
and devices of Satan; but are 
you equally prepared for outward 
trials? you may be thrown into the 
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burning fiery furnace, and be 
called to a great fight of afflictions, 
sickness, pain, poverty, the loss or 
unkindness of friends, reproach, 
petsecution, even unto bonds, im- 
prisonment, and death. To look 
at you, one would think the grass- 
hopper would be a burden, and 
that you would be crushed before 
the tender moth; and how do you 
think you shall bear up, under 
such an accumulation of sorrows, 
as have sometimes fallen to the lot 
of the dearest of God's children ? 

‘«T will go in the strength of 
the Lord God.” I know that af- 
fliction cometh not out of the dust, 
neither doth trouble spring out of 
the ground, and that no trouble 
can come upon me, but by the 
permission of my heavenly Father, 
and then, what should I be afraid 
of? He knoweth my frame, and 
will remember that I am dust, and 
will not lay heavy burdens upon 
weak shoulders. Let bodily dis- 
orders, and worldly straits be in- 
creased ever so much, these same 
everlasting arms, that support me 
now, can support me then, and so 
I hope they will; for God is 
faithful, and will not suffer me to 
be tried above what I am able, 
but will, with the temptation, also 
make a way for my escape, that so 
I may be able to bear it”.’ 

All this might do very well, if 
you had a clear conscience—if you 
could lay your hand upon your 
heart, and say, I am pure from 
sin ; but you know you have guilt 
enough to sink you into the lowest 
hell, and how can you think to 
stand before this holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God? 

* “JT will go in the strength of 
the Lord God.” And, O my dearest 
Saviour, “ I will make mention of 
thy righteousness, even of thine 
only.” Yes, indeed, I have sins 
enough to provoke God to cast 
me away from his presence, and I 
have often wondered that he doth 
not; to be sure he would, he 
must have done it, if there had 


not been a way found out (not by 
pe! whereby he might be just, 
and the justifier of them that be. 
lieve in Jesus. Lord, J believe, 
help thou my unbelief. Thou 
knowest all thi knowest 
that I love thee, and that “ what 
things were gain to me, those I 
counted loss for Christ; yea, doubt- 
less, and I count all things but 
loss, for the excellence of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus, my 
Lord,” “ for whom” I would suf- 
fer “ the loss of all things, and 
count them but dung, that T might 
win Christ, and be found in him, 
not having mine own righteous- 
ness, which is of the law, but that 
which is of the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by 
faith.” My own righteousness, 
alas! is so comparatively filthy 
and defective, that I am ashamed 
to mention it ; I should tremble to 
appear in it before God; but 
thanks toa dying, atoning, rising 
Saviour, I have a better plea than 
any thing of my own. His blood 
speaketh better things than that of 
Abel, and he encourages nie to 
hope, that will speak for me. And 
with such an advocate, I need not 
fear God’s frown; he cannot be 
angry with me, when he sees 
his own Son’s robe upon me. I 
know I am unworthy, never a 
wretch more so; but if he is 
pleased to make me “ accepted in 
the Beloved,” I should be a most 
stupid and ungrateful creature, if 
I did not acknowledge it, to the 
praise of the glory of his grace, 
and say, “surely in the Lord 
alone have I righteousness and 
strength”.’ 

I hope and believe, that in all 
this I have only spoken the lan- 
guage of your heart ; and if I have, 
you can never want comfort, living 
and dying, while you can recol- 
lect and plead that gracious decla- 
ration of Jehovah, (Is. xli. 10. 
* Fear thou not, for I am wi 
thee; be not dismayed, for I am 
thy God. I will strengthen thee, 
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yea, I will uphold thee, with the 

right hand of my righteousness.” 
You are now a declared disciple 

of Christ, and will soon be en- 
to him by sacramental 

bonds. Enter into his service, 
then, with a full persuasion that 
his yoke is easy, and his burden 
light. His commandments are not 
ievous. He will not break the 
ruised reed, nor quench the 
smoking flax. When he sees the 
spirit is willing, he will make 
gracious allowances for the weak- 
ness of the flesh. So then, my 
fellow-christian, as you said you 
would, go on im the strength of 
the Lord God. Let the services 
he calls you out to, be ever so dif- 
ficult, the reward _,will infinitely 
over-pay the trouble; for thus saith 
the , the righteous Judge, 

(Rev. ii. 17.) “ To him that over- 

cometh, will I give to eat of the 

hidden manna, and I will give him 

a white stone, and in the stone a 

new name written, which no man 

knoweth, saving he that receiveth 
it.” 

PROPOSAL FOR A TABLET TO THE 
MEMORY OF ALEX, CRUDEN, THE 
AUTHOR OF THE CONCORDANCE, 
&e. 

(To the Editors. j 


* Go, build his monument.” 


ALEXANDER Crupen, M.A. the 
laborious compiler of “ The Com- 
plete Concordance,” was, for many 
years, a member of the Indepen- 
dent Church, New Broad-street, 
London, then under the pastoral 
care of Dr. Guyse. Although some 
of his schemes were Quixotic, and 
his. manner eccentric, yet his 
memory deserves to be cherished. 
He was amongst the first who at- 
tempted a reform in our prison 
pe and who sought, by 
the distribution of religious tracts, 


and the use of kind expostulation, 
to preyent the profanation of the 
Christian Sabbath. But the reli- 
gious world is under lasting obli- 


[SerremBer, 


gations to him for his Concordance, 
which is a striking proof of what 
may be effected by a laborious and 
persevering industry. The me- 
mory of this learned, useful, and 

ious man has been, notwithstand- 
ing his merits, shamefully ne- 
glected, 

Mr, A, Chambers has given the 
world some account of his life in 
the sixth edition of the Concord- 
ance, and states that he was found 
dead in the attitude of prayer, but 
does not inform us where he was 
interred. Mr. B. Hanbury, in his 
“ Historical Research, &c.” has 
supplied this defect, by recording 
that his remains were deposited in 
the burial-ground, Deadman’s- 
place, Southwark, “ and that not 
a stone tells where he lies, though 
it is believed the spot can be 
pointed out.” Now is it eredit- 
able to our denomination, that the 
memory of one of its most useful 
laymen should be thus neglected ? 
Is it not due to Cruden, that a tab- 
let should be raised to his memory, 
in some suitable situation, perhaps 
in the burying-ground at South- 
wark; or, with equal propriety, in 
the Meeting-house, where he for 
so many years worshipped God? 
Should the respectable Society al- 
luded to, or any private friend, 
act upon this suggestion, it will 
mueh gratify one who is thankful 
for the labours, and reveres the 
character, of “ Alexander the Cor- 
rector.” B. 
A LETTER TO THE WRITER IN THE 

ECLECTIC REVIEW, WHO RE- 

VIEWED DR. J, P. SMITH ON THE 

PERSON OF THE MESSIAH. 
Sin,—I hope you will readily ad- 
mit, that justice ought to be done 
to those persons whose works 
come under your critical examina- 
tion. On this ground, I intend to 
venture a few remarks on the ¢ca- 
valier treatment, which I conceive 
the late Dr. Kennicot has received 
from you, in your critiqueon the 
first volume of Smith on the per- 
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son of Christ; and, though you 
are a Reviewer, I hope you are 
not above being corrected, if I 
fairly and civilly point out to you 
a few errors into which you have 
run, in passing your sweeping 
censnres on Kennicott. After this 
short introduction, I shall no 
longer detain you ; but proceed to 
those parts of your critique which 
I think objectionable. 

You express your surprise that 
acritic so cautious as Dr. Smith 
should have adopted, not only 
without hesitation, but with evi- 
dent commendation, the very 
strange and unsubstantial criticism 
of Kennicott on 2 Sam. vii. 18,19, 
and 1 Chron. xvii. 16, 17. In 
page 552, June, 1820, you say, 
“ The language in 2 Sam. vii. 14, 
as it appears in the common ver- 


sion, is totally at variance with any 


application of the passage to the 
Messiah, and this Kennicott per- 
ceived, though he overlooked other 
objections, not less strong, to his 
hypothesis.” Will you allow me 


- to say that, if “ the common ver- 


sion is totally at variance with any 
application of the passage to the 
Messiah,” it must either be an er- 
roneous version, or the Apostle 
must have laboured under a mis- 
take when he quoted, and applied 
it to the Messiah, Heb. i. 5? If 
the Apostle did not quote this very 
pasuk, can you point out any other 
part of the Old Testament, whence 
he could quote it? Have the 
goodness to observe, also, that the 
Greek of Heb. i. 5, retains even 
the idiomatic phraseology of 2 Sam. 
vii. 14. I must not be prolix, 
and therefore I come to the next 
clause of the pasuk, on which you 
have principally dwelt. You can- 
not think the common version gives 
the true sense of the original, 


~ unless prejudice has misled you ; 


permit me to ask, where you find 
the conjunctive particle “ 1”? 
There is no such word in the ori- 
ginal—if imiyma is, as you say, 
the infinitive Hiphil, the passage 
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plainly pronounces, that he shail 
commit iniquity; there is no “ i” 
in the case. I suppose it unne- 
cessary to intimate to you, that 
my is an irregular verb; that 
there ate two anomalies in it, and 
that the getieral rule for conju- 
gating such, is, that they must 
either be formed like those verbs, 
technically called Gnain Vau, or 
in the same manner as those called 
Lamed He; and, therefore, you 
have a right to assert that myn, 
or, with the prefix and suffix, 
imi (sine punctis ) is the infini« 
tive hiphil, conjugating it like a 
verb Laud He, or one irregular 
in the third radical. But if you 
will be at the trouble of looking 
into your Hebrew Grammar, you 
will find that you have not treated 
Kennicott fairly; for, without 
points, Niphal, Hiphil, and Ho- 
phal, are perfectly alike. Now, 
Sir, as Dr. Kennicott can no longer 
answer for himself, permit me to 
say, that, on re-considering what 
you and he have said on this pas-~ 
sage, I would read ymyna wR 
“ who in his being made iniqui- 
tous,” and would farther explain it 
by 2 Corinthians v. 21. “ For he 
made him, who knew no sin, to 
be sin (a sin-offering ) for us, &c.” 
It seems as if it had been “ the 
mind of the spirit,” that a kind of 
obscurity should rest on this part 
of the Scripture; for the word 
wiynma occurs not in any other 
part of the Old Testament ; and 
the best gnomon we have to direct 
us in its interpretation, is the ap- 
plication of it to the Messiah, by 
the Apostle. Though you say it 
is “totally at variance with any 
application to the Messiah,” you 
must pardon me if I rejoin, that 
you speak too positively. “ Thy 
seed after thee, which shall pro- 
ceed out of thy bowels,” is not 
“amply sufficient to determine and 
limit the meaning of the whole 

.” T.contend, on Apostolic 
authority, that the Son in ques- 
tion is the Messiah, the Son of 
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God; and, therefore, that we 
ought to understand the Hebrew 
word \miyna as Kennicott inter- 
prets it, or, perhaps, as the infini- 
tive 

In the remaining part of your 
critique, though you abate nothing 
in your positive contradiction of 
Kennicott, yet, unless you intend 
to defend the common version, you 
have offered not even a conjecture 
of what the version ought to be. 
You will find it a very difficult 
task to make the common version 
of m1”N NNN nx} intelligible. 
Where do you find the interroga- 
tion? If there is no interrogation, 
and you dismiss the demonstrative 
He, how are we to understand the 
passage when rendered, “ And this 
is the law of man,” i.e. of man- 
kind? Pray, Sir, what is the law, 


manner, or custom of mankind? Is 
it usual with them to be very kind 
to each other, toheap favour upon fa- 
vour, and make the last greater than 
the first? Can you really suppose, 


that after David had acknowledged 
the former favours of God, with 
a grateful heart, and yet declared 
that the former were small, when 
compared with that which was 
promised, he could possibly close 
the acknowledgement with such 
an unmeaning, unintelligible ex- 
pression, as, “ This is the manner 
of mankind, O Lord Jehovah ?” 
If we suppose such to have been 
the words of David, he spake nei- 
ther truly no perspicuously. Read 
with Kennicott, “‘ This is the law 
of the man, or Adam,” and explain 
it by 1 Corinth. xv. 45, 47, and 
we perceive the sense of the pas- 
sage immediately : follow the com- 
mon version, and all is obscurity. 
I do not know that Kennicott has 
any where asserted, that the pre- 
fixed n always limits the applica- 
tion of the word, to which it is 
prefixed, to individuals; and I 
doubt not, Sir, but you will readily 
allow, that in numerous cases it 
does. Have you adduced any au- 
thority to prove, that it does not 
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limit the application of the word to 
an individual, in the disputed pas- 


sage? None. For any thing that ~ 


I can perceive, you have done 
nothing more than give your opi- 
nion. The proofs that 7 is not 
always demonstrative which “ we 
could multiply in abundance,” do 
not authorise you, Sir, “ to meet, 
with a direct negative,” Dr. K.’s 
translation ; and Hebrew scholars 
will feel inclined to view your di- 
rect negatives as something else 
than criticism. A reviewer may 
easily depreciate the labours of 
such men as Dr. K. with those 
who are ignorant of Hebrew ; but 
if he would succeed with those who 
are able to judge correctly, he 
must support his opinion by ge- 
nuine criticism, not by sweeping 
censures ; by showing, either the 
proper sense of the words objected 
to, or at least, by satisfactory proof 
that the meaning assigned to them 
is not proper ; you, Sir, have done 
neither the one nor the other. 
You meet Kennicott’s version with 
a direct negative ; and, unless you 
intend to defend the common ver- 
sion, you propose no other ; but 
the common version of verse 19 is 
unintelligible, and as you propose 
not another, it is not unfair to con- 
clude, that you do not know how 
to amend it. 

Again you say, “ In the pa- 
rallel passage, 1 Chron. xvii. I7, 
the phrase is varied, nbyon DINKA 
which Dr. Smith, after Kennicott, 
reads, ‘the Adam from above’—the 
word m>ynr’ says Kennicott, ‘ very 
remarkably signifies hereafier, as 
to time, and from above, as to 
place;’ this assertion, also, we must 
meet with a direct negative: the 
word never signifies hereafier, nor 
is it ever used in the sense of from 
above. If it be intended that the 
very word nbynn has either, or 
both, of the above meanings, we 
hazard nothing in, stating, that 
though it isa very common word, 
occurring repeatedly in the He- 
brew text of the Bible, in this 
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same form, one single exam- 
le cannot be produced of its mean- 
ing either hereafter or from above. 
If it be intended, that the root, 
from which mbynn is derived, 
namely nby, signifies either here- 
after or from above, still the posi- 
tion is utterly erroneous. The verb 
means, to ascend, to rise up; and 
in every instance of its use, this 
sense is preserved. The reference, 
we think, is obviously to verse 8, 
‘the great men which are in the 
earth.’ See also 2 Sam. vii. 9.” 

I readily admit that, as far as 
my knowledge reaches, nbyp never 
occurs in the Hebrew Bible in the 
sense of, from above, nor here- 
afer ; the same I allow respecting 

verb from which it is derived ; 
but that mbym and yn and dy 
signify above, no Hebrew scholar, 
I suppose, will offer to deny ; and 
that Dr. Kennicott might easily be 
led, from the genius of the Hebrew 
age, to render byn or nbyn 
* from above,” though the usage of 
the language, as we have it in the 
Bible, does not admit it, may 
easily be granted. Let me be 
rightly understood. If Sy signifies 
upon, I maintain that what is upon 
any thing is above it, and that by 
signifies above, we find in the 2nd 
pasuk of the Hebrew Bible minn 
yp-by qwm, and darkness was 
above, or upon, the face or surface 
of the abyss. But if 5y signifies 
above, ‘yn should. signify from 
above. Dr. K.’s mistake is not, 
therefore, inexcusable, or such as 
justly to expose him to the cen- 
sures which you have so unre- 
servedly passed on~his criticism ; 
and I maintain that he has, never- 
theless, given the true sense of the 
passage, if we except the preposi- 
tion “from”: take the whole verse, 
and you will easily perceive that 
it leads to the version which Ken- 
nicott gives. “ And this was a 
‘small thing in thy sight, O God, 
for thou hast spoken of the house 
of thy servant pin) to a DISTANT 
Dus, ndyon Omen Nn *anK 
Cone. Mae. No. 33. 
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and hast regarded me according to 
the disposition (i.e. lineage) of 
the Adam above.” Or, if we fol- 
low those codices, which for 11n> 
read 1m. “ And thou hast re- 
garded (looked on, or beheld) me 
1N the lineage of the ADAM ABOVE.” 
You must be aware, Sir, that, in 
order to make a correct translation, 
there is something more necessary 
than a knowledge of words. Words 
may be used in so many different 
shades of meaning, that, in order 
to become perfectly acquainted 
with the intention of the writer, in 
his use of them, we must attend 
to every thing within our reach, 
that can assist us to discover the 
sense which he intended to convey. 
Can we, then, refer to higher au- 
thority than that of the New Tes- 
tament writers, to assist us in 
making out the sense of those who 
wrote respecting the New Testa 
ment times; and whose writings 
have been transmitted to us by the 
signal interposition of Divine Pro- 
vidence, for the very end of 
making manifest the purposed 
mercy of God, in the redemption 
of mankind ; and for displaying to 
us the manner in which that pur- 
pose was at first revealed ; how 
the knowledge of it was preserved 
in the world, and many of the cir- 
cumstances of it developed in the 
Old Testament church ; until the 
Sun of righteousness arose, dis- 
pelled the darkness which obum- 
brated the types and sacrifices of 
the Jewish economy, and shed 
light upon those prophetic de- 
scriptions of the Messiah, and of 
the Gospel days, which even the 
prophets themselves understood 
not; and which, indeed, could not 
be clearly understood, until they 
had received their accomplish- 
ment? You know, Sir, that Paul 
speaks of two Adams; the one of 
the earth—the other from heaven ; 
the first, a simple human being— 
the other, the Lord from heaven. . 
The question is, was Paul autho- 


rized, by any part of the Old 
3P* 
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Testament Scriptures, to designate 
our Lord Jesus Christ “ the se- 
cond Adam, the Lord from 
aRove ;” and to say that our first 
parent was “the figure of him 
who wasto come?” If so, 2 Sam. 
vii. 19. and 1 Chron. xvii. 17. are 
the passages to which he alludes ; 
and Kennicott, as far as I know, 
was the first that gave any thing 
like the true sense of the passages. 
You cannot but be sensible, that 
“the or that rp above” is a 
roper version of 7>ynn 7K8N, or, 
Tf it please you better, “the, or 
that Man above.” 
_ Your saying, “ The reference, 
we think, is to verse 8, ‘ The 
t men that are in the earth,’” 
is, in my view of the subject, a 
tacit acknowledgment that you 
knew not what to make of the 
. If the allusion is to verse 
8, how does it happen that the 
writer employs a form of expres- 
sion never once used to designate a 
man of high degree, in any other 
part of the Scripture? May I 
venture to say, that if there had 
been any allusion to verse 8, it 
would have been in words very 
different, perhaps, thus 512°w'r 
192 "arn and thou hast regarded 
me as a great man, or man of high 
degree. But, besides the impro- 
bability that the writer should em- 
ploy such an unusual mode of 
expression, concerning which, you 
know, I hazard nothing in chal- 
lenging you to produce a single 
instance of its being so used in any 
other of the Bible, I utterly 
deny that there can be any such 
reference as you intimate ; for the 
subject, on which he speaks, is 
perfectly distinct from all those 
things which went before; it is 
said, in reference to the thing pro- 
mised, in a period pyn n> afar off, 
and therefore not to be understood 
as having any reference whatever 
to. the great name which, in the 
order of Providence, David had 
acquired, like the great ones of the 
earth ; no, Sir, it was the honour 








~ 


of the tion of his kingdom 
throughout all ages, in the person 
of the Messiah, and the promise 
that the Messiah, according to the 
flesh, should be his Son. I pity 
the commentator who can suppose 
that David was so earthly-minded, 
while meditating before Jehovah, 
as to consider the great name he 
had acquired, to be at the head of 
the various blessings he had re. 
ceived at the hand of God, while 
the passage clearly-refers the sub: 
ject to a distant period. 

In commencing your critique 
you say, “ That our readers may 
judge of the precision of the fore- 
going version, we shall lay before 
them the evidence by which its 
merits must be tried: to this task 
we are the more inclined, as we 
should be sorry te find the mis« 
taken constructions of Kennicott 
receiving a sanction which might 
recommend them to the acceptance 
of Biblical students ; such a sanc« 
tion, we apprehend, they do re« 
ceive by the notice the present 
writer has taken of them.” That 
Kennicott should have been cor- 
rect in all his criticisms, was 
hardly to be expected ; but that 
man must have a high opinion of 
his own abilities, who can agree 
with you in this sweeping cen~ 
sure; and if the rest of his cri- 
ticisms are no more exposed to 
danger from your remarks than 
the one in question, Biblical stu- 
dents may read Kennicott without 
much danger of being misled by 
him. I have read Dr. Smith’s first 
volume, and was glad to find this 
passage quoted by him from Ken- 
nicott: I had myself done the 
same in a small pamphlet on the 
Socinian Controversy, and though, 
on reading your Review; I found 
that K.’s posthumous criticism was 
not perfectly correct, yet I am fully 
persuaded that the honour is his, 
of being the first (as fat as my 

ing reaches) who perceived 


the true bearing of the passage.’ 
Hoping that the few remarks 1 
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have made, will have a tendency 
to make you a little more tender 
of the reputation of those from 
whom you differ in opinion on 
difficult parts of the Hebrew Bible, 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
W. A. Hats. 
Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL MISCELLANIES. 
No. V. 


THE NATURB AND USES OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE. 
THERE is scarcely any part of na- 
tural philosophy, that can be suc- 
cessfully investigated, without a 
knowledge of the nature of that 
atmosphere which invests our 
; for, by its invisible action, 
it affects the properties of nearly 
all bodies with which it comes in 
contact, and produces the most 
important effects, where neither 
its presence, nor its agency, is 
suspected by those who have not 
directed their attention to philoso- 
phical studies. A brief explana- 
tion, therefore, of the properties 
of atmospheric air, with an illus- 
tration of its agency, and its im- 
portance in the economy of this 
globe, cannot but be both instruc- 
tive and amusing to those, who 
are disposed to admire the match- 
less operations of Divine power 
and wisdom, and who have not 
already directed their attention to 
this interesting and important part 
of the Creator’s works. 
Atmospheric air was long sup- 
posed to be one of the four simple 
elements; and, till lately, was 
never suspected to be a compound 
substance. More accurate investi- 
gation has, however, proved this 
to be the fact. It is found to be 
composed of three gasses, called 
azotic or nitrogen, oxygen, and 
carbonic acid gas, whose properties 
are essentially different. In a 
of this air, seventy- 


two oxygen, and the remainder, 
which is about a fourth of one of 
these parts, is carbonic acid gas. 
Experiments have been tried upon 
this fluid, taken from the greatest 
altitudes, and from every tempera~ 
ture between the equator and the 
poles ; but no essential variation 
among the proportions of its parts 
has been detected. We may, there- 
fore, conclude, that, this proportion 
of the different gasses obtains uni- 
versally. So important is this 
constitution of the atmosphere, in 
the proportions stated, that any 
essential alteration would prove 
injurious to animal and vegetable 
life, in exact proportion to its ex- 
tent. Were the atmosphere, for 
instance, all nitrogen or carbonic 
acid gas, the whole animal crea- 
tion would instantly expire by 
suffocation ; or were it all oxygen, 
the same fatal result would ensue, 
though by a different process ; or 
were the proportions of the differ- 
ent gasses to be changed, and- 
nitrogen to take the proportion of 
oxygen, or the oxygen that of nitro- 
gen, a poisonous atmosphere would 
result from the change, in which 
no animal could respire. Who 
but a Being of almighty power 
could have created elements ‘so 
singular and opposite in their 
natures? and who but a God of 
infinite intelligence, could have 
blended them in ‘such exact pro- 
portions, as to be perfectly adapted 
to the different and innumerable 
ends contemplated ? 
That this atmosphere completely 
invests our globe, the existence of 
vegetable and animal life, over 
nearly its whole surface, renders 
unquestionable ; but to what dis- 
tance it extends from the earth’s 
surface, has not yet been ascer- 
tained. M. Gay Lussac reached, 
in a balloon, the vast altitude of six 
thousand nine hundred metres, 
which is the test ever at- 
tained ; but if, at that height, the 
air was sufficiently dense to su 
port oe and the whole weight 
3P2 
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of his apparatus, which was con- 
siderable, of course it must have 
extended greatly beyond him. To 
ascertain the exact height of the 
atmosphere, is probably impossi- 
ble; but as it is sufficiently dense 
to refract the rays of light at the 
altitude of five and forty miles, 
we may infer, that it is at least so 
high. 

But in order that the reader may 
be able to form more accurate ideas 
of the importance of the atmos- 
phere, we shall state some of the 
principal effects which are pro- 
duced by its physical properiies, 
and its mechanical agency. The 
physical properties of air have been 
already mentioned ; and as these 
come into contact with all bodies, 
mineral, vegetable, and animal, it 
is not difficult to imagine, that 
they may produce great and im- 
portant changes; and especially, 
when it is considered, that be- 
tween air and most of these sub- 
stances, there exists a powerful 
chemical affinity, so that they 
readily unite with each other. 
Before this was understood, nature 
was but little known. Many ef- 
fects were regarded as involved in 
unfathomable mystery, and re- 
solved“ into occult principles and 
causes. All animals depend upon 
the atmosphere, for the preserva- 
tion of their existence. The struc- 
ture of their lungs has an obvious 
relation to the air, which they are 
destined to inspire. Their organi- 
zation is such, as to give the air, 
when inhaled, access to a surface 
remarkably extensive, considering 
the size of theanimal. The tubes 
or air cells, in the lungs of a man 
of ordinary size, contain. a surface 
of about fifteen square feet, which 
is nearly as much as the whole 
external surface of the body. We 
breathe about fifteen or twenty 
times in a minute, and at each 
inspiration, nearly forty-two cubic 
inches of air enter the lungs, or 
almost eight hundred in a minute, 
or forty-five thousand three hun- 


[Serremser, 
dred and sixty every hour. While 
this action of the lungs is going 
on, the blood is circulating through 
them, and brought so contiguous 
to the air, as to receive from it the 
oxygen which it possesses, to the 


amount of thirty-two ounces ( Troy © 


weight), in twenty-four hours, 
That this is the fact, is unques- 
tionable ; for the oxygen which 
the air has lost, is found in the 
blood, the red appearance of which 
is derived from this union. A 
constant supply of air containing 
oxygen, is indispensably necessary 
to the life of animals; for if they 
are made to inhale that which has 
been deprived of its oxygen by 
having passed through the lungs, 
they soon expire. The gills of 
fishes answer the same purposes 
as the lungs of other animals; and 
it is well known, that if fishes are 
ne from having access to 
resh air, they soon die. If ani- 
mals are ob to breathe an 
atmosphere which has been in- 
jured or corrupted, and in which 
the natural equilibrium of the dif- 
ferent component parts is destroyed, 
they become unhealthy, and lose 
their vigour and animation. 

It is well known, that all the 
vegetable tribes are as dependant 
upon atmospheric air for their 
health and growth, as animals 
themselves; and that they also 
become sickly, when the air is 
deprived of any of its essential 
properties. They derive from it 
a principal part of the carbon 
which they possess. The leaves 
of plants and trees orm an 
office similar to that of the lungs 
of animals. The fluids which the 
derive from the soil into whi 
their roots are extended, are made 
to circulate through the leaves, 
by which they are brought into 
contact with the air of the atmo- 
sphere, when they undergo a che- 
mical change, essential to the 
nutriment of the plant. And so 
important are the leaves to. the 
being of the plant, that it can no 
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more live without them, than the 
animal can without lungs ; for it 
is well known, that a tree stripped 
of its leaves in the spring, soon 
dies. Some plants indeed live 


and thrive without any connexion 


* with.the ground, ani derive their 


whole sustenance from the atmos- 
phere alone. 

Earths and soils which are in- 
tended to support vegetables, re- 
quire to be brought into contact 
with atmospheric air, in order to 
their being productive. Hence, 
the necessity and utility of fre- 

uently moving the ground by the 
plough or the ph ge order that 
its particles may be ex to the 
salubrious influence of the atmos- 
phere, from which it derives many 
of those qualities to be afterwards 
imparted to the vegetables which 
it nourishes. The roots of trees 
seldom penetrate deeper into the 
soil than where the air has free 
access ; this accounts for the ex- 
tending of the roots from the trunk 


~in a horizontal direction at a 


short depth below the surface. 
Some minerals derive several of 
their essential qualities from air. 
Oxygen, one of the ingredients of 
the atmosphere, is an essential 
a of water. For water is 
ormed by a union of oxygen and 
hydrogen gas. One hundred parts 
of water consist of eighty-five parts 
of oxygen, and fifteen of hydro- 
gen ; and after water is formed by 
a union of these elements, common 
air enters among its particles, and 
contributes to its utility ; for wa- 
ter, deprived of the air which it 
contains, would, to a great extent, 
be rendered useless in the econo- 
my of nature. 
The mechanical agency of atmos- 
ic air must now be consi- 
One attribute of this body 
is fluidity ; and like all other 
fluids, it will, unless obstacles in- 
tervene which it cannot overcome, 
recover its level and equilibrium, 
and in doing this, its action is less 
or more rapid and powerful, in 
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proportion to the extent of the 
disturbance ; hence, the gentle 
breeze, the impetuous storm, the 
furious tempest, or the destructive 
tornado. The eause of these dif~ 
ferent degrees of the air’s velocity 
and power, is something which 
interrupts its natural level and 
quiescence. This may be either 
heat, operating at any given point, 
occasioning an expansion of the 
air outwards, as. from the centre 
of a circle to its circumference ; or 
it may be cold, condensing — 
at any icular spot into a less 
space Aig ermal ret wary which 
will occasion the circumambient 
air to rush in, as from the circum- 
ference to the centre. In either 
of these cases, winds will be pro- 
duced in the vicinity of such 
places, active in proportion to the 
violence of the cause, which puts 
the air in motion. The uses to 
which the ingenuity of man ap- 
plies the air, when put in motion, 
are innumerable, and too well 
known to need recital. 

Another attribute of air is gra- 
vity, or weight. Sixteen cubic 
inches of this fluid weigh nearly 
five grains. A column of it, one 
inch square, the whole height of 
the atmosphere, or 45 miles, is 
equal to fifteen pounds. - The 
whole weight of air which presses 
upon the human body, supposing 
the surface to be about fifteen 
square feet, is thirty-three thou- 
sand six hundred pounds, and yet 
no inconvenience is felt, owing 
to the equilibrium maintained be- 
tween the outward pressure, and 
the internal resistance. By virtue 
of this gravity, water is raised in 
the pump to the height of thirty- 
three feet, and mercury in the tube 
of the barometer thirty inches, by 
columns of air, of the same dimen- 
sions as the bores of these diffe- 
rent instruments. 

A third attribute of air, is elas- 
ticity, by which it can be made to 
occupy either a larger or a smaller 
space than it does in its natural 
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condition. This is of great use in 
the economy of nature. Air en- 
ters into the composition of all we 
eat and drink. And when it is 
rarefied by the heat of the body, 
it expands, bufsting the cells in 
which it was confined, and thus 
promoting the process of digestion, 
by facilitating the decomposition 
of those substances, which have 
been taken into the stomach. The 
air which is taken into the lungs 
of animals, is rarefied by the heat 
of that organ, and when it is ex- 
pelled, it ascends in the denser 
external air, and is thus prevented 
from annoying the animal by its 
unwholesome particles. Air, ex- 
panded by the heat of the fire in 
chimnies, is forced upwards by 
the denser air in the room, convey- 
ing the smoke with it. Trans- 
parency is a fourth attribute of 
air, on the importance of which 
to sight, nothing need be said. 
There are various other pro- 
perties of atmospheric air, but they 
can only be named. It is the 
means of refracting the rays of 
light, and of diffusing them around 
us ; whereas, if there were no 
such body investing our globe, we 
could see light only while looking 


in the direction of the luminous 
body ; with our backs towards it, 
all would appear darkness. Air 
is the medium through which 
sounds are transmitted; hence, 
without it, both the organs of 
speech and of hearing would at 
once be rendered useless. This 
fluid is essential also in the process 
of combustion ; without it, our fuel 
would not burn; we could have 
no fires. While the atmosphere 
enables the bird to ascend, it assists 
in the raising of water in the form 
of clouds, which it supports, and 
diffuses over the globe ; and again 
regulates its descent, so as to occa- 
sion the rain to fal] gently, and in 
such small particles, as not to injure 
the most tender vegetable which 
it is designed to nourish. This 
atmosphere is also the medium 
through which the electric fluid is 
diffused, and aided in its most 
sublime and useful operations: 
How many important purposes 
are answered by this one sub- 
stance, so simple in its composi- 
tion, yet so wonderful in its in- 
fluence, and so mighty and uni- 
versal in its agency ! 


THEOPHILUS, 
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Considerations on Parochial Schools, 
§c. By T. Chalmers, D. D. 
The Christian and Civic Economy 

of Large Towns, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, by T. Chalmers, D.D. 
(Concluded from p. 436.) 
Wuite Dr. Chalmers acknowledges 
that there was never “a ter 
uantity of thought embarked on 

ese lations, which, whether 
with Christian or merely economi- 
cal writers, have the one common 
object of promoting the worth and 
comfort of our ies,” he con- 
siders much of this benevolence to 
be rendered abortive for want of a 
right direction. To remedy this 


tte tried 


evil, and to check the “ steady 
progress of profligacy” in our land, 
“in the midst of its churches, and 
Sabbath schools, and manifold re- 
claiming societies,” is the object of 
the present work. Although our 
author possesses materials for a vo- 
lume, he has preferred publishing 
the successive chapters in quarter- 
ly numbers. 

Chap. Ist is entitled, “ The Ad- 
vantage and Possibility of assimi- 
lating a Town to a Country Pa- 
rish :” Chap. 2d is on “ The In- 
fluence of Locality in Towns :” 
Chap. 3d, “ Application of the 
Principle of Locality in Towns to 
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the Work of a Christian Minister :” 
and Chap. 4th is on “ The Effect 
of Locality in adding to the useful 
Establishments of a Town.” 

We once intended to give some 
account of our author’s reasoning 
on. these several topics, but were 
apprehensive that it would occupy 
an undue proportion of our pages, 
and have, therefore, resolved to 
confine ourselves to his argument 
in favour of national churches—a 
sabject of which he never loses 
sight. 

We have had occasion to ob- 
serve, that Dr. Chalmers’s previous 
studies continue to exercise a power- 
ful influence over his exertions 
for the dissemination of the truth; 
and if we are not greatly mistaken, 
they at once tend to obscure his 
views of the Gospel, on some very 
important points, and to increase 
his prejudices against the consti- 
tution of that kingdom which is 
characterised by its author as be- 
ing “ not of this world.” We are 
fully aware that the progress of 
pure and undefiled religion emi- 
nently promotes the welfare of so- 
ciety ; and we coincide in opinion 
with Dr. Chalmers, that there are 


‘ Christian philanthropists who, in 


their anticipations of the improve- 
ment of society, through the -pro- 
gress of the Gospel, too much 
disregard political economy. But 
this is not a common error; its 
opposite is far more general and 
nae The carnality of the 

uman mind, the tendency of our 
affections to cleave to the dust, is 
more strongly exhibited in our 
treatment of that doctrine, which 
has “brought life and immortality 
to light,” than in any other part 
of our conduct. 

Not only do multitudes view 
the Gospel with avowed contempt, 
confining their attention to their 
business and their pleasures, but 
many, who acknowledge its truth, 
regard it chiefly as it bears on 
man’s present happiness; and we 
are all prone practically to encou- 
rage this error. Nothing but the 


constant supply of the spirit of 
Christ, enabling us to live as citi- 
zens of “ Jerusalem which is 
above,” can prevent us from car- 
nalizing the Gospel in one shape 
or another. 

When a benevolent mind con- 
templates the vice and misery 
which prevail, when it considers 
the innumerable temptations with 
which man is surrounded, it can= 
not but perceive that many of 
these temptations arise from ad- 
ventitious circumstances. They do 
not appear to be necessarily at- 
tached to our present state ; they 
seem to proceed from causes which 
might be removed ; and the more 
we ponder them, the more san- 
guine are we apt to become in our 
anticipation of their removal. If, 
in such a state of mind, we are 
brought to the knowledge of “ the 
truth as it is in Jesus,” if we are 
made to perceive that grace which 
teaches men to live soberly, righte- 
ously, and godly, in the world, it 
is perfectly natural that we should 
endeavour to apply the mighty 
engine, with the capabilities of 
which we have now become ac- 
quainted, to our favourite object 
of the general reformation of man- 


_ners ; and thus we are in no small 


danger of corrupting the doctrine 
of Christ; of viewing it—at least 
as it respects our fellow men— 
more in connexion with time than 
with eternity. ; 
We have intimated our appre- 
hension that our author has not 
altogether escaped this snare ; and 
we think, that, in two impor- 
tant particulars, it prevents him 
from fully coming to the light. 
We allude, ist, to his opinion, 
that unbelievers are called to use 
their utmost efforts to reform their 
hearts and lives, as a preparation 
Sor believing the Gospel.* This sen- 
timenft is, we conceive, directly 
opposed to the Scriptures, which 
describe the Gospel as the revela- 





* See Dr. Chalmers’ Address to the’ 
inhabitants of the parish of Kilmany. 
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tion of a righteousness, provided 
by God for those who are “ with- 
out strength.” It represents God 
as justifying the ungodly, through 
faith in Christ, without works ; and 
it brings salvation equally as near 
to the most abandoned of the hu- 
man race, as to the most sober and 
respectable among men. The Scrip- 
tures, so far from countenancing 
the idea that we must reform our 
lives as, in any sense, a prepara- 
tion for believing the Gospel, de- 
clare, that “the Gentiles which 
foliowed not after righteousness, 
have attained to righteousness, 
even the righteousness which is of 
faith ; but Israel, which followed 
after the law of righteousness, 
hath not attained to the law of 
righteousness :” and the reason 
given is, because they sought 
righteousness, “as it were, by 


the works of the law ;” in other P 


words, by using their utmost ef- 
forts to reform their hearts and 
lives, with the view of rendering 
themselves more worthy of the 
divine favour. 

Dr. Chalmers’ views on this sub- 
ject are so diametrically opposite 
to the plain authority of the Scrip- 
ture, so much at variance with 
other parts of the system of divine 
truth, for which he strenuously 
contends, that we cannot help sus- 
eg they have originated in 

is anxiety to bring Christianity 
to bear more extensively on the 
great mass of society, by present- 
‘ing it in a shape that shall make 
them conscious of their power of 
attaining all its benefits. For 
could he persuade the people in 
general to begin to use their ut- 
most efforts to reform their hearts 
and lives, although they might 
still be far from the kingdom of 
God, it would operate favourably 
on the state of society, and make 
men better citizens, and better 


subjects, * 


* We noticed, more at , the 
same error in his last volume. our 
Review, vol. Il. p. 495, 6. 





The second particular, in which 
we think our author's natural pre- 
judices against the doctrine’ of 
Scripture are strengthened by his 
economical speculations, is his 
attachment to _ politico-religious 
establishments, which has led him 
into the most glaring inconsistency. 
The principal object of the work 
before us appears to be a vindicae 
tion of national churches, con. 
nected, indeed, with other topics 
but all brought to bear on this 
point. 

“ It is,” says our aathor, “ perbaps the 
best among all our more general arguments 
for a religious establishment in a country, 
that the spontaneous demand of haman 
beings for religion, is far short of the 
actual interest which they have in it.”— 
p- 88. 

Dr. C. professes himself to be 
firmly attached to the inductive 

hilosophy. He has proved that 
its principles ought to be applied 
to the study of religion, and that as 
the philosopher is no longer safe 
than while he is guided by the 
sure test of experiment, so the dis- 
ciple of Jesus, instead of commit- 
ting himself to the endless caprices 
of the human intellect, must bring 
every thought into the obedience 
of the word of God ; that we must 
bring with us the docility of a 
child, if we wish to gain the king- 
dom of heaven; that we must 
explode the principle of “ what 
thinkest thou °” and substitute in 
its place, “ what readest thou?” 
that we must neither add to, nor 
take from, the words of the book 
of God, which challenges the 
whole mind as its due, and ap- 
peals to the truth of heaven for 
the high authority of its sanc- 
tions.* But no sooner does he 
undertake the defence of national 
churches, than he avowedly aban- 
dons his favourite principle, and 
furnishes a striking proof of the 
justice of the common observa- 
tion, that it is easier to lay down 





* See Chalmers’ Evidence and Au- 
thority of Divine Revelation. 
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right principles than to reduce 
them to practice, and that our 
ability to. point out to others the 
right path, is no security that we 
shall walk in it ourselves. 

If we consult the Scriptures, we 
shall find, that, so far from coun- 
tenancing national churches, they 
directly prohibit every deviation 
from the recorded examples of the 

- apostolic churches, 1 Cor. xi. 16; 
and we are sure, that, in their zeal 
for the propagation of the Gos- 

’ pel, these churches never attempt- 
ed to employ the influence of civil 
government, * 

We fully agree with our author, 
as to the paramount importance of 
good morals in society. We co- 
incide with him in opinion, that 
the Gospel is the only solid foun- 
dation of morality, and that the 
more extensively it prevails, the 
more will sobriety, industry, and 
good habits, be induced among 
the people; but, when on this 
foundation he attempts to esta- 
blish the propriety of a politico- 
religious establishment, we affirm 
that his reasoning is unphilosophi- 
cal and inconclusive: we affirm, 
that such establishments are anti- 
scriptural, because the word of 
God gives them no sanction: we 
affirm, that they are most perni- 
cious, because God has prohibited 
all tampering with Christianity, as 
exhibited in Scripture, declaring, 
that the commandments of men 
turn us from the truth: we affirm, 
that those who support them, do 
it at their peril, because the word 
of God denounces a curse on him, 
who adds to or takes from what 
it contains: we affirm, that on no 
other principle than the utter re- 
jection of all human authority in 
religion, can Protestants justify 
their secession from the Mother 





* We lately directed the attention 
of our readers to Haldane’s Letters to 
‘Dr. Chalmers, in which his arguments 
on this subject are ably and candidly 
examined. We again recommend Mr. 
_ H1’s pamphlet. 
Cona. Maa. No. 33. 
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Church of Rome; and, therefore, 
that all Protestant legal establish- 
ments, symbolize with Popery, 
and concede the essential principle 
of their defence: and to these cons 
siderations we add, that divine 
revelation traces all the idolatry, 
and abominable superstition, which 
have prevailed in the world, to 
the exercise of human wisdom in 
religion. Rom. i. 21—23. On 
these unanswerable arguments, we 
rest our position, that every civil 
religious establishment, is essen- 
tially anti-christian. 

This conclusion is confirmed by 
matter of fact. National churches 
have been the grand means of cor- 
rupting the doctrine and ordinances 
of Christ. Hence the Spirit of God 
plainly declares, that the rise of 
Antichrist was prevented by the 
power of the Roman empire, while 
it continued attached to paganism, 
and that his revelation should 
take place when this obstacle was 
removed, 2 Thess. ii. 6, 8. Hence 
mystical Babylon is described as 
a woman “with whom the kings 
of the earth have committed forni- 
cation,” Rev. xvii. 2—xviii. 3; 
and that apostate church is dis- 
tinguished by the name of “ the 
great whore,” as opposed to those 
churches whom the apostles pre- 
sented as a chaste virgin to Christ, 
and who owned no other Lord, 
2 Cor. xi. 2. 

To this day national Christian 
churches are the great bar to the 
progress of the truth. Let us view 
them as subsisting in France, Italy, 
and Portugal, or the remains of 
them in the Popery of Ireland, and 
we shall find that they form the 
most powerful obstacle to the dif- 
fusion of pure and undefiled reli- 
gion. It may be said, this only 
proves that the idolatrous church 
of Rome is opposed to the truth, 


‘which many advocates for national 


churches are not disposed to deny. 
We answer, that the Church of 
Rome never could have existed, 
had it not been for the interference 
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of the civil magistrate with reli- 
gion, and the unhallowed attempt 
to employ carnal weapons in de- 
fence of that spiritual kingdom, 
which is righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. Rom. 
xiv. 17. 2 Cor.x. 4 
Such an attempt argues a forget- 
fulness both of the nature and ob- 
ject of Christianity. ‘ Christiani- 
ty”—it has been remarked, in a 
sage not more distinguished for 
its eloquence than for the accuracy 
of the sentiment which it expresses 
— Christianity will civilize, it is 
true, but it is only when she is al- 
lowed to develop the energies by 
which she sanctifies: Christianity 
will inconceivably ameliorate the 
present condition of being —Who 
doubts it? Her universal preva- 
lence, not in name but in reality, 
will convert this world into a semi- 
Paradisaical state, but it is only 
when she is allowed to prepare its 
inhabitants for a better. Let her 
be urged to forget her celestial 
origin and destiny, to forget that 
she came from God, and returns to 
God ; and whether she be employ- 
ed by the artful and designing, 
to establish a spiritual empire and 
dominion over mankind, or by the 
philanthropist, as the means of 
romoting their civilization and 
improvement, she equally resents 
the foul indignity”, claps her wings, 
and takes her flight, leaving no- 
thing but a base and sanctimonious 
hypocrisy in her room.”* 

r. Chalmers is the more inex- 
cusable in defending national 
churches, -because he is sensible 
that “ Government, by her inter- 
ference, has put the tountry in a 
worse condition,” both as to her 
population and commerce, than if 
she had not interfered with trade 
and pauperism. He sees that the 
arguments by which this interfe- 
rence is justified, however plau- 
sible, are completely fallacious ; 
and certainly this might have led 





? Hall’s Address to Eustace Carey. 


him to suspect the soundness of 
his own reasoning, when advocat- 
ing the interference of Govern- 
ment in regard to religion,—a sub- 
ject on which human wisdom is 
far more inadequate to legislate, 
than either upon trade or pauper- 
ism. Our author admits that the 
cause of Christianity cannot be ad- 
vanced, “by a single hair breadth,” 
without the agency of the Spirit 
of God ; but he condemns the dis- 
taste of a large class of religionists 
** towards all external machinery, 
for the furtherance of any Chris. 
tian enterprise,” p. 18: and for 
the instruction of this class he re- 
fers to the apostolic age, affirming, 
that 

“ There never was, perhaps, so goodly 
and so varions an external apparatus, for 
the transmission of Christianity from one 
human being to another, as at that period 
when the spirit descended more plentifully, 
and that too for the parpose of depositing 
Christianity in the hearts of men.”—p. 20. 
The argument is unanswerable; 
but, after all, the Doctor is beating 
the air. We venture to assure him, 
that so far from there being a large 
class of religionists who discard 
“ all kinds of external machinery,” 
for the furtherance of Christianity, 
there does not exist such a sect on the 
face of the earth. Is it possible 
that our author really believes that 
those who decidedly condemn civil 
establishments of religion, have a 
distaste for all kinds of external 
machinery in the propagation of 
the Gospel ; that they really un- 
dervalue the apostolic apparatus ? 
No;—but “ ther Save Serned 
from the word of God, as well as 
from experience, that human de- 
vices uniformly corrupt the reli- 
gion of Jesus; they maintain that 
Christ has prescribed the apparatus 
which his people are to employ to 
the end of the world, for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel ; and they 
complain that such writers as Dr. 
Chalmers vindicate the use of an 
apparatus, of a character complete- 
ly different, and in many respects 
utterly repugnant to that enjoined 
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moved the ark to Jerusalem, he 
provided the “ external machi- 
nery” of a new cart, besides a very 
numerous and pompous procession, 
in token of his reverence of the 
God of Israel. But all this did 
not prevent the Lord from making 
a breach upon them; “ for that,” 
says David, “‘ we sought him not 
after the due order.” 1 Chron. 
xv.13. Nothing, apparently, could 
be more proper and respectful than 
the conduct of Uzza, who put forth 
his hand to support the ark, when 
the oxen shook it; yet he was 
smitten, and died for his error ; 
and Israel was taught, that it was 
not sufficient to make use of exter- 
nal apparatus in the service of God, 
but that they must adhere to the 


apparatus which he had preseribed. 


1 Chron. xv. 2. 

In like manner, those whom our 
author considers to be hostile to 
all external machinery, only wish 
to lead him to renounce his own 
wisdom—to convince him, that so 
long as he continues to defend a 
system so opposed to the word of 
God, as civil establishments of reli- 
gion, “‘ his mind is not tutored tothe 
philosophy of the subject. It may 
be in the way, but the final result 
is not yet arrived at. It is stilla 
slave to the elegance or the plau- 
sibility of its old speculations ; and 
though it admits the principle, that 
every previous opinion must give 
way to the supreme authority of 


* an actual communication from God, 


it wants consistency and hardihood 
to carry the principle into accom- 
> i 4 


There is another fallacy in our 
author’s reasoning, which, like the 
one we have just noticed, we really 
believe proceeds from inadverten- 
cy, and not from design. We are 
far from considering Dr. Chalmers 
as an artful writer. There is an 
openness and honesty about him, 
which lead us to attribute to him, 


* Chalmers’ Evidence and Authority of 
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é by the Saviour. When David re- in some cases, a degree of simpli- 


city which we should not have ex- 
pected from his acuteness. We 
refer to his argument in favour of 
national churches, because the less 
religious instruction we have re- 
ceived the less we desire ; because 

“ Nature does not go forth in search of 

Christianity, but Christianity goes forth to 
knock at the door of nature, and, if pos- 
sible, to awaken her out of her slaggish- 
ness. ‘his was the way of it at its first 
promalgation. It is the way of itin every 
missionary enterprise.”—-p. 93. 
True, but what has this to do with 
national churches ; certainly they 
did not exist at the frst promulga- 
tion of Christianity. The Gospel 
is proclaimed in the word of God ; 
it is put in the hands of believ- 
ers; and they are commanded to 
publish it, and to pray for its uni- 
versal diffusion. They are not to 
wait till unbelievers apply to them 
for the knowledge of the true God, 
but are to call the attention of the 
careless and thoughtless to the 
subject. This was the way of it 
during the three first centuries, 
not only without the assistance of, 
but in opposition to, the power of 
the magistrate. What our author 
terms the “ aggressive system,” 
was then pursued with great vi- 
gour and success, and during that 
period the progress of the Gospel 
was far more rapid than it has ever 
been since. 

Those who condemn national 
churches as anti-christian, do not 
disapprove of aggressive measures; 
they have ever shewn themselves 
foremost in their adoption ; but in 
using these they are contented to 
be guided by the wisdom of God, 
without having recourse to a sys- 
tem which first set the man of sin 
on his throne; which changed the 
religion of Jesus into a system of 
will-worship and idolatry ; which, 
at this hour, lulls millions asleep, 
under the notion that they are 
Christians ; and which would, long 
ere now, have banished Christianity 
from the earth, had not the omni- 
yy of Christ been engaged in 

3Q2 
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its defence, and had he not given 

er to his witnesses to prophecy 
Fr sackcloth. The opponents of Dr. 
Chalmers disapprove of national 
churches, because, not being au- 
thorized by the word of God, the 
cannot be according to his will, 
nor enjoy his blessing ; because, 
in every age since their commence- 
ment, they have been employed as 
a political engine for the attain- 
ment of worldly purposes, and 
because, from their nature—and 
this is confirmed by universal ex- 
perience—the great body of their 
teachers must of necessity be blind 
leaders of the blind. 

Our author appears to be awake 
to the corruption which prevails in 
our national churches : 

“We are quite aware,” says he, “ that 
a pulpit may be corruptly filled, and that 
there may be made to emanate from it the 
evil influence of a false or mitigated Chris- 
tianity on its surrounding neighbourhood. 
This is an argument not against the good of 
an establishment, bat for the good of tole- 
ration.”—p. 91. ' 

The proof of this assertion is 
curious. After observing that no 
frame-work reared by human wis- 
dom is proof against the incur- 
sions of human depravity, and re- 
ferring to the necessity of Chris- 
tianity being obtruded on men, he 


« And if an establishment be a good de- 
\wice_ for overcoming this tendency of our 
natare, it were hard to visit with the 
mischief of its overthrow, the futare race 
either of a parish or of a country, for the 
guilt of one incumbency, or for the unprin- 
cipled patronage of one generation.”——p. 92. 
But here our author is palpably 
guilty of begging the question. 
“If an establishment be a good 
device”—No; it is an evil device, 


ongneting in disobedience to God, 
dissatisfaction with the simpli- 
city of the doctrine of Christ. 

e have yet another proof of 
that inaccuracy, in our author’s rea- 
soning on the subject of national 
churches, to which we have had re- 
peated occasion to advert, in his 


not perceiving that his ar, t 
against free schools is sdely on- 


clusive against civil religious esta- 
blishments. 

* Such a system,” he observes, “ has 
not a more adverse influence on the scholars 
than it has upon the teachers. Leta man 
deal in any article whatever, and there is 
not a more effective security for the good 
quality of what he deals io, than the controul 
and the guardianship of his own customers, 
The teacher of a free school is ander no 
such dependence. It is true, that he may 
be paid according to the proficiency of the 
learners; but the parent, who can instantly 
withdraw his children, is afar more jealous 
inquisitor into this matter than the official 
examinator, on whose personal interest, at 
least, there is no sach powerful or effectual 
ahold. And we repeat it, therefore, that 
carelessness on the part of the teacher, as 
well as a remissness and partial attendance 
on the part of the taught, is the likely fruit 
of that gratuitous system of education, the 
aspect and the tendency of which we are 
now employed in contemplating.”* 


Can it have escaped Dr. Chalmers, 
that this reasoning is still more ap- 
plicable to teachers of religion, 
supported by the state? What 
can be expected from such a sys- 
tem but carelessness on the part of 
the teacher, and remissness and 
partial attendance on the part of 
the taught? and such, we see, is 
the actual fruit of national reli- 
gious establishments. 

Dr. Chalmers speaks with much 
feeling of 

“That intolerance of irreligion,” which, 
denouncing “ the faith of the New Testa- 
ment as fanaticism, brings, in its train, 
the most woful forfeiture of all civil and 
political advantages ; insomuch, that the 
deadliest enemy of our state is not what bas 
been called a methodistical spirit among the 
people; but its deadliest enemy, by far, is 
a persecuting church, which would thwart 
all that is serious and evangelical in the de- 
sires of the people, and which, in so doing, 
tramples on those sacred aceommodations 
that God has established between the long- 
ings of an awakened heart, and the truth 
that is unto salvation.”—p. 17. 


Here we find, on our author’s own 
admission, (and it is not solitary,) 
that he is aware that national 
churches—for none other have it 
in their power to persecute—may 
and do take “ aggressive measures” 





* Considerations on the System of Paro- 
chial Schools, &c. p.7, 8. 
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" against real religion, and thwart 
the serious desires of the people. 
How widely these measures ex- 
tend, in the churches of England 
and Scotland, we may conjecture, 
from the circumstance that nine- 
tenths of the patrons of churches 
are not themselves evangelical ; 
to which we may add, the unerring 
declaration of Scripture, concern- 
ing the innate opposition in the 
mind of fallen man to the true 
grace of God. We may further 
estimate their influence from the 
charges of bishops and the viru- 
lence of high church publications 
against Bible Societies and every 
missionary exertion. 

Such, we firmly believe, is the 

stem of aggression carried on by 

l established churches. It is 
an aggression against the king- 


Fe dom of Christ. True religion is 


branded as enthusiasm, hypocrisy, 
and fanaticism ; and, under these 
appellations, becomes the subject of 
the constant aggressive attacks of 
the established church, from the 

iscopal throne to the pulpit of 
the humble curate ; and for this ob- 
vious reason, that the things of the 
Spirit of God are foolishness to 
the natural man, who cannot know 
them, “ because they are spiritually 
discerned.” The majority of the 
clergy are like other men. They 
may be learned, they may be bene- 
volent; but flesh and blood can- 
not teach them the truth as it is in 
Jesus ; this is communicated only 
by the influence of the Spirit of 
Christ. Their ignorance of the 
truth is not more to be wondered 
at, than the ignorance of others ; 
but they are most iar pene" 
employed, as teachers of a religion, 
‘ whichis to every unconverted man, 
a stumbling block and foolishness. 
- It may, at first sight, appear 
‘unaccountable, that Christianity 
should be so generally counte- 
nanced by the Governments of 
Europe ; that such immense sums 
should be lavished for its protec- 
tection, while the Scriptures de- 


clare, that all men naturally hate 
the light. But our wonder ceases, 
when we recollect, that the Chris- 
tianity established by the Govern- 
ments of Europe, is completely 
different from genuine Christianity, 
that it is merely a political engine, 
and that many, who are most 
zealous for its preservation, are 
living “ without God in the world.” 

We are very far from denying, 
that much good is done by indi- 
viduals of the established churches 
of Rome, of England, and of Scot- 
land. There are men among them 
—and may the Lord of the true 
church increase their number, and 
abundantly countenance their la- 
bours—who are themselves en- 
lightened in the- knowledge of the 
truth, and who are instrumental in 
turning many to God. But these 
form a despised sect in the bodies 
with which they are connected ; 
they are constantly thwarted ; and 
cramped in their exertions; they 
are looked upon by their brethren 
with greater jealousy than Dissen- 
ters; and are branded as the 
worst enemies of their respective 
churches. And notwithstanding 
their usefulness, which we are far 
from depreciating, we are confi- 
dent, that the “aggressions” of all 
national churches are powerfully 
and successfully directed against 
the truth. They lull thousands 
asleep, contented with the name 
of Christians; they misrepresent 
the doctrine of Christ, as a doc- 
trine leading to licentiousness, they 
lower the standard of Christian 
morality; they deter men from 
hearing the truth, lest, by becom- 
ing Dissenters, they should be sus- 
pected of disaffection to Govern- 
ment, and thereby injure their 
worldly interest; and, finally, the 
great body of the clergy employ 
the rank and influence, which they 
possess as the servants of Govern- 
ment, to oppose the religion of 
Christ. In Scotland the influence 
of the clergy is less felt than in 
England, because there is more 








religious liberty ; because the rank 
of the clergy is inferior ; because, 
as a body, they have no direct in- 
fluence in the legislature; and 
because they are wisely excluded 
from acting as magistrates. But 
in both countries their influence is 
felt in a way very unfavourable to 
true religion. : 

Dr. Chalmers, we firmly te- 
lieve, is sincerely desirous to do 
good, and, we trust, he is very 
useful; but he must recollect a 
time, when his views were dis- 
similar from those which he at 
present entertains ; when his mini- 
strations were directly calculated 
to turn men from the truth, and he 
must be aware, that he was not, at 
that time, very differently minded 
from many of his brethren in the 
church of Scotland. 

Speaking of Government, he 

us, 

“ There is a way, in which, by stepping 
deyond her province, and attempting to 
provide for that which would have more 
effectually been provided for without her, 
by the strong principle of self-preservation, 
on the one hand, and the free, but powerfal 
sympathies of jndividaal nature, on the 
other—there is a way in which she has 
lulled the poor into improvidence, and 
frozen the rich into apathy towards their 
wants and sufferings ; and this way, it were 
surely better that she had never entered 
upon, and better now that she should re- 
trace, with all convenient expedition,” p. 6. 

His language is most applicable 
to our present subject. Had Go- 
vernment confined itself to its pro- 
business, watching over the 

ives and properties of its subjects, 
without undertaking the care of 
their eternal interests—had it left 
this, on the one hand, to the 
“ strong principle” of the convic- 
tion of a future judgment, an idea 
of which man cannot entirely di- 
vest himself, and on the other, to 
“the free, but powerful sympa- 
thies” of Christian benevolence, 
we are convinced, the state of re- 
ligion would have been very dif- 
pinged pa mee not a doubt, 

at conn with the progress 
of the truth, a complete separation 
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between religion and politics will 
yet take place; and our author's 
reasoning, when fully understood, 
will not a little contribute to this 
desirable issue. To this, all 
things around us are rapidly tend- 
ing, and all the zeal of Dr. Chal- 
mers for the increase of established 
churches, will not be able to ar- 
rest their progress. He may dream 
of a Utopian establishment, where 
the patrons shall confer the livings 
on men of piety ; where the clergy 
shall devote their undivided ener- 
gies to secure the affections, and 
to promote the best interests of the 
people; he may become intoxi- 
cated himself, and intoxicate his 
admirers, with the fervour of his 


enthusiasm, and the animation of 


his descriptions ; but it is only a 
— vision, ’tis delusion all; 

ere is—there can be no such 
thing ; the uniform experience of 
mankind has furnished an unvary- 
ing comment on the declaration of 
God, that human wisdom—when 
exercised in regard to religion— 
when it presumes to tamper with 
the institutions of Christ—must 
necessarily turn men from the 
truth, and issue in confusion and 
disappointment. 


Ne ae th tet te od 


Memoirs of Oliver Cromwell and his 
Sons, §c. By O. Cromwell, Esq. 
(Concluded from p. 451.) 

Tue principal charges which have 
been supposed to cancel in the 
Protector all pretensions to the 
character of a truly religious man, 
relate to his alleged fanaticism, 
hypocrisy, and cruelty. Thecom- 
bination of these fearful qualities, 
with that vigour of mind, and in- 
flexibility of temper, which are 
assigned to him, has been averred, 
by one historian after another, till 
it has become universally admitted ; 
and no small share of hardihood 
will be attributed to that man who 
shall attempt to mitigate the re- 
presentation, much more to him 
who shall question it in toto, No- 
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thing is more perilous, and less 
oe than the attempt to alter 
public opinion, especially when it 
is fortified by a strong embank- 
ment of prejudice. In such a for- 
tress, time only can make an effec- 
tual breach. The name of Crom- 
well, upon the authority of those 
who ought to have given a fair and 
impartial testimony, has become a 
sort of uniting link between the 
Nero of antiquity, and the Bona- 
parte of our own times, combining 
the- cruelty of the one with the 
subtlety and heroism of the other ; 
and exceeding both only in the in- 
tensity of his wickedness, by co- 
vering all his actions with the 
cloak of religion. 

Now general charges are like 
general propositions, easy and im- 


_ posing in the utterance, but suspi- 


cious and questionable in their 
character. Nothing is so easy as 


_the transmission of scandal. It 


requires no authority, and no ac- 
knowledged parent to give it in- 
troduction to the best society ; 
and, once admitted, its legitimacy 
is not to be disputed. Let but in- 
terest, or ambition, or public feel- 
ing, predispose to its reception, 
and the slightest semblance of pro- 
bability wil] secure it instant and 
universal credence. But, let ge- 
neral and sweeping cha be 
brought to the test of' single alle- 
gations ; and, let these be put up- 
on the proof of their origin ;—let 
the character of the witnesses be 
scrutinized ;—let it be inquired 
whether they had any induce- 
ments to entertain such opinions, 
any personal interests to serve by 
their averments ; and, in no case, 
let a man’s avowed and bitterest 
enemies be allowed to utter, with- 
out proof, all the malice of their 
hearts. 


If these fair and unquestionable 


‘principles had been regarded, it 


may well be doubted, whether we 
should have admitted, on the au- 
thority of Lord Clarendon, a no- 
torious traitor to his early princi- 
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ples and his first friends, or, upon 
the representations of Hume, a 
most bigotted and malignant scep- 
tic, all the imputations which they 
found it gratifying and convenient 
to cast upon the moral and reli- 
gious character of Cromwell. 

The publication of Thurloe’s 
State Papers certainly tended to 
invalidate many of the unprinci< 
pled insinuations, and to over 
throw, and utterly annihilate, a 
considerable number of the crimi- 
nal charges, brought forward by 
Lord Clarendon ; as well as to re-~ 
flect eternal disgrace upon the me- 
mory of a statesman, whose learn- 
ing and talents, had they been 
combined with integrity and con- 
sistency, would have secured to 
him the respect and homage of 
posterity. Indeed, for a consider- 
able period, the events, and prin- 
ciples, and actors of the era of the 
Commonwealth, have been emerg- 
ing from the clouds with which 
they have been so long and artfully 
enveloped, and by which their a 
pearance has been so completely 
distorted. We cannot say that 
the present volume communicates 
much original matter; but, as it 
proceeds upon the principle of 
bringing forward all the charges 
of all the writers the author had 
met with against the Protector, 
and of tracing them to their ori- 
gin, and examining the evidence 
on which they stood—it serves a 
very useful pu . 

Mr. Cromwell examines, at con- 
siderable length, the charge of fa- 
naticism and enthusiasm, brought 
against the Protector; and shows 
successfully, that it does not apply 
to him in any sense, more than to 
most persons who make religion 
their chief and highest concern. 
By infidels and formalists, all 
truly pious persons are subjected 
to the same charge. Cromwell 
appears to have partaken largely 
of the strong religious feelings of 
the age: but a multitude of wit- 
nesses attest the regularity, the 
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purity, theconsistency ofhis private 
religious character. How far the 
Protector may have carried his re- 
ligious feelings, in making them a 
guide, it is not easy to determine 
at this distance of time ; very little 
information, of a satisfactory na- 
ture, has come to our knowledge. 
At all events, his enthusiasm ne- 
ver appears to have interfered 
with the use of means, or with the 
strictest regard to personal holi- 
ness, and practical piety. 

* Enthusiasm, in its common use and ac- 
ceptation, seems to be a pbrase upon the 
tongue of every one who wishes to describe 
a@ warmer and more energetic character 
than his own, either in civil or religions 
life; bat it is generally confined to reli- 
gious characters, professing a greater de- 
gree of zeal and strictness of religious 
faith and practice, than those that use this 
phrase think necessary, or choose, perbaps 
for worldly reasons, to adopt. It is a 
phrase expressive of the contempt and dis- 
like of those that use it, of those to whom 
it is applied—of the falsehood or absurdity 
of their religious opinions, and of their sup- 
posed immoderate and unnecessary strict- 
ness, and of their consequent unsociable- 
ness in their commerce with the world, 
whether in or out of the church. This 
description of persons, in the sixteenth 
century called Puritans, have been in later 
days generally denominated Methodists.” 
p. 570. 

Thecharge of enthusiasm, found- 
ed upon the opinions of such men 
as Clarendon and Hume, is not to 
be regarded. If there is any 
ground whatever for the imputa- 
tion against the Protector, it is 
one which was to be discovered 
in a large class of the pious of the 
age in which he lived, and of all 
ages before and since. It relates 
to what were then called returns of 
prayer. Upon the testimony of 
the excellent John Howe, the Pro- 
tector certainly appears to have 
entertained some extravagant opi- 
nions upon this subject, we hardly 
know what ; but some of his chap- 
lains endeavoured to foster it, and 
Mr. Howe (in Calamy’s life of 
him) is represented as endeavour- 
Ing to counteract it, by preaching 
against the sentiment before Crom- 
well, The representation given 


of this prevalent opinion, by Mr. 
Howe, seems to p more upon 
hearsay, than upon direct evidence, 
If Mr. Howe conceived his suspi- 
cion well-founded, he was justi- 
fiable in preaching upon the sub- 
ject; but sls | not in making 
a directly personal attack upon the 
sentiments of the Protector: he 
might have chosen a less offensive 
and more successful mode of re- 
proof. 

Upon the charge of hypocrisy, 
the volume before us contains 
much important and interesting 
matter. It states all the instances 
which the foes of Cromwell have 
alleged, and successfully exposes 
many of them, while the rest are 
shown to stand entirely upon the 
bare testimony of suspicious or in- 
terested persons. Not one clear 
instance of the crime of hypocrisy 
has been substantiated. As to his 


ambition, indeed, we cannot say - 


uiteso much. Some have affirmed 

t he was hypocritical in the ex- 
ercises of praying and preaching 
publicly, while general of the ar- 
my ; but it is shown that there is 
no reason to suppose him less sin- 
cere than most of the other gene- 
rals and officers of state. Much 
allowance is to be made for the 
feelings and the fashions of the 
time. Men had been so long re- 
strained by the fetters of a cold 
and ceremonious uniformity, that 
if there were considerable extrava- 
gance in the use of free prayer and 
free preaching, it is to be attri- 
buted rather to their strong feel- 
ings — to the convulsive events 
which were transpiring around 
them daily, and to their newly- 
gained and dear-bought liberty, 
which had an intoxicating effect 
upon their understandings. As to 
this charge of hypocrisy, founded 
on their universal admiration of 
preaching and praying brethren, 
the following document, as it re- 
lates to one of the most celebrated 
and judicious statesmen of the 
time, will afford our readers some 
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satisfaction andamusement. White- 
lock was sent ambassador to Swe- 
den. 


« In Whitelock’s first interview with the 
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Gustavus Adolphus, who, opon his first 
landing in Germany, did himself, iu person, 
upon the shore, on his knees give thanks 
to God for his safe landing ; and, before 
his soldiers, himself prayed to God for his 





Queen (Christina) on the 26tb of D ber, 
1653, the Queen says,—‘* I have been told 
that many officers of your army do them- 
selves pray and preach to their soldiers, is 
that trae?” Whitelock—‘ Yes, Madam, 
it is very trae: when their enemies are 
swearing, or debauching, or pillaging, the 
officers and soldiers of the Parliament army 
used to be encouraging and exhorting one 
anoiher out of the word of God, and pray- 
ing together to the Lord of Hosts for his 
blessing to be with them, who bath shewed 
bis approbatiou of this military preaching 
by the success he has given them.” Queen—— 
« That's well; do you use tv do so too?” 
Whitelock-—“ Yes, upon some occasiuns, 
in my own family, and think it as proper 
for me, being the master of it, to admonish 
and spcak to my people when there is 
cause, as to be beholden to another to do it 
for me, which sometimes brings the chap- 
lain into more credit than his Lord.”— 
Queen—‘ Doth your generals and other 
great officers do so?” Whitelock-—“ Yes, 
Madan, very often, and very well; never- 
theless, they maintain chaplains and minis- 
fers in their houses and regiments; and 
such as are godly and worthy ministers, 
faye as good provision in England as in 
any place in Christendom; yet it is the 
Opinion of many good men with us, that a 
Jong cassock with a silk girdle, and a great 
beard, do not make a learned or good 
preacher, without gifts of the Spirit of God, 
and labonridg in bis vineyard ; and whoso- 
ever studies the Holy Seriptares, and is 
enabled to do good to the souls of others, 
and endeavours the same, is no where for- 
bidden by that word; nor is it blameable. 
The officers and soldiers of the Parliament 
held it not unlawful, when they carried 
their lives in their bands, and were going 
to adventare them in the high places of the 
field, to encourage one another oat of his 
word who commands over all; and this 
had more weight and impression with it 
than any other word could have, and was 
never denied to be made use of, but by 
the Popish Prelates, who by no means 
would admit lay people (as they call-them) 
to gather from thence that instraction aad 
comfort which can no where else be found.” 
Queen——“ Methinks you preach very well, 
and have now made a d sermon; I as- 
sore you, I like it very well; bat I pray 
you tell me, where did your general and 
you, his officers, learn this way of praying 
and preaching yourselves?” Whitelock-- 
“ We learnt it from a near friend of your 
Majesty, whose memory all! the Protestant 
interest hath cause to honour.” Queen-- 
“ My friend! Who was that?” Whitelock 
~—" It was your father, the great King 


Cona. Maa. No. 33. 


blessing upon that undertaking; and he 
would frequently exhort his people out cf 
God's word ; and God testified his good 
liking thereof by the wonderful successes 





he was p! J to vonchsafe to that gallant 
king.” To this the Queen made no further 
reply. 


‘* Tn answer to a question by the Queen, 
whether dancing was probibited in England, 
he takes the opportunity of expressing bis 
disapprobation of balls and other amuse- 
ments on the Lord’s day, aud recommends 
to her, as an act of piety, and most becom- 
ing a Christian Qaeen, to restrain and pu- 
nish the sin of prophanation of the Lord’s- 
day, as likewise swearing and debauchery, 
too much ased and countenanced in those 
parts; and pardon me, Madam, if I say L 
think God requires this at your hands, 

“‘ This, and much other to the like effect, 
says Whitelock, I spake with plainness, 
yet fitting respect aud apologies to the 
Queen, hoping that God did put it into his 
heart to speak thas freely to her, in a mat- 
ter wherein the honour of God was so much 
concerned: and it took, adds he, so good 
effect, that after that the Queen had no 
more balls in her court on the Lord’s-day.” 
—p. 586-7. 

The instance of the Protector’s 
insincerity, founded upon the re- 
port of his infamous and profligate 
relative, the poet Waller, is utterly 
undeserving of credit. And after 
the base conduct of Waller, we 
think that the Protector displayed 
towards him, the extreme of Chris- 
tian generosity and magnanimity. 
The story told by Mrs. Hutchinson 
in her life of the Colonel, her 
husband, though trifling in itself, 
and suspicious in its origin, as 
chiefly relating to the promotion 
of the Colonel, is yet deserving of 
attention. 

“ Mrs. Hatchinson’s account of Crom- 
well’s. conduct toward Col. Hutchinson, in 
the appointment of Major Saunders, to the 
command of the late Colonel Thornhaugh’s 
regiment, if told correctly, has certainly 
the appearance of insincerity. But great 
allowance must be made for Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s affectionate partiality for her husband, 
who appears, from her narrative, to have 
been a most amiable and excellent man. 
She describes Cromwell ashaving assented 
to the appointment, and, as having promised 
to send to the general for a commission, 
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and then procuring it for Major Saunders. 
It is impossible now, to come to the know- 
ledge of the real circumstance of this 
transaction. Although Cromwell might 
have, avd probably bad, a very favourable 
opivion of the Colonel, as a person of inte- 
grity and ability, and great personal worth; 
he might not, opon consideration, think 
him qualified to take the command of a re- 
giment, nor might he think it consistent 
with strict discipline to permit the sabal- 
tern oflicers and privates to take upon them- 
selves to dictate to their commanders. He 
(Cromwell) has been universally allowed 
to excel in deep knowledge of mew, ap- 
pointing those only of ability to fill the 
station to which he appointed them, ‘The 
situations of men in power must be very 
trying ; the insincerity of courtiers is a fa- 
vourite subject of declamation with dis- 
appointed expectants ; they are apt to con- 
strue into promise a civil Speech or a smile, 
from a dislike, in a feeling, kind disposition, 
to distress by an absolate denial. This 
may bave been Cromwell’s situation, he 
might have been taken by surprise, to think 
and speak favourably of the Coloncl’s ap. 
pointment ; bat finally, upon farther con- 
sideration, determined Major Saunders, 
to be the most proper for the situation. It 
was very important, that Cromwell should 
have a man at the bead of a regiment, upon 
whom, in ardaoas situations be coald rely. 
Saunders was a tried man, and bad, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Hatchinson’s own account, 
brought into the regiment a -troop of 
Derbyshire horse: he might think this, 


_ and his then command of Major in the re- 
giment,‘a good ground of superior claim to. 


the Colonel’s. Mrs. Hutchinson speaks fa- 
vourably of his private character, but not 
so of his abilities as a soldier. Cromwell 
thought otherwise of him, and therefore 
gave him the command of the regiment; 
for which Mrs, Hatchinsonand the Colonel 
appear never to have forgiven him, and ex- 
presses herselt disrespectfully of bis family, 
though not of him, other than upon this 
oveasion.”—p. 395, 6. 


The charge of cruelty has been 
often repeated, and vehemently 
urged against the Protector. How 
far it is to be founded upon his 
assent to the execution of the 
king, the extracts given in our 
last number, may enable our 
readers to judge. Let it be re- 
membered, in that ‘case, many of 
the most pious men of all parties, 
Episcopalians as well as others, 
concurred in justifying the prin- 
ciple of the trial, and the exe- 
cution of the sentetice: They 
conceived themselves acting on 


constitutional iples. Crom- 
well is certainly not to be held 
responsible for all the acts of the 
parliament, which deposed and be- 
headed the king. Let the charge 
of cruelty be examined in reference 
to the period of his protectorate. 


“ Cromwell must not be responsible for 
the resalts of any of the trials of the royal- 
ists, until the commencement of bis pro- 
tectorate. The executions in Cromwell’s 
protectorate, were few in number, compared 
with the number convicted of conspiracies 
against his life, either by the high courts of 
justice, or in other courts, very many of 
whom were afterwards pardoned and re- 
leased, as has been before, and are here- 
after related, and the instances given. 

“ Neale, in his History of the Puritans, 
observes, upon the charge of ernelty, that 
has been brought against him, (Cromwell), 
for having put some men to death for con- 
spiring against his person and government, 
deserves no confutation, unless they would 
have had him sit still till some conspiracy 
had succeeded : that cruelty was not in bis 
nature; he was not for unnecessary effu- 
sion of blood. He quotes in proof, the be- 
fore given passage from Lord Clarendon; 
that when a general massacre of the royal- 
ists was proposed by the officers in council, 
he (Cromwell) warmly opposed and pre- 
vented it. And Bishop Burnet says, he 
was afraid of the cavalier party’s assassi- 
nation, and other plottings; and that he 
took a method to prevent assassination, 
that proved very effectual ; saying often, 
and openly, that in a war it was necessary 
to return upon any side all the violent 
things that any of the one side did to the 
other: that this was done for preventing 
greater mischief, and for bringing men to 
fair war; that assassinations were such de- 
testable things, that he would never begin 
them ; but that, if any of the king’s party 
should endeavour to assassitiate him, and 
fail in it, he would make ab assavsinatiug 
war of it, and destroy the whole family ; 
and that he pretended he had instruments 
to execute it, whensoever he should give 
order for it. The terror of this, says the 
Bishop, was a better security to him than 
his guards. The Bishop adds, that he had 
this, and other information, from the Earls 
of Carlisle and Orrery, the one having been 
the captain of his guard, (tlien Colonel 
Howard), and the other, (then Lord Brog- 
hill), had been the president of his council 
in Scotland. 

“ Cromwell’s great mind could never 
stoop to put this threat into execution, 
notwithstandieg the provocations to it be 
met with, in the various aitempts that were 
made upon lis life; nor has he ever been 
charged with any thing of the kind. Not 
so with King Chafles the First, as has been 
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* before sbewn, wor King Charles the Second ; 
for in Thurloe is to be found a proclama- 
tion by King Charles the Second, in 1654, 
giving free liberty to destroy his (Crom- 
well’s) life by pistol, sword, or poison, or 
otherwise, promisinga reward of £500 per 
aunum, and kinghtheod ”-—p. 60.1, 2. 


Other proofs of the supposed 
cruelty of the Protector are no- 
ticed, and in reference to most of 
them, satisfactory replies, or at 
least palliating considerations are 
suggested. We find, however, 
that we must draw our extracts to 
a close. We shall do so by pre- 
senting first, the best authenticated 
account of the last hours of this 
extraordinary man. 

“Tt is undeniable, that on the evening 
hefore his death, (Thursday, the 2d of Sep- 
tember,) he was snafficiently himself to 
compose and utter the following prayer, 
which remains with the Cromwell family 
ge and is probably the one mentioned 

a letter of Thurloe’s, to be then sent to 
Henry ; it is described ; “ His Highness’s 
prayer, September 2d, being the night be- 
fore he departed.” Lord, although I am 


‘awretched and miserable creature, I am in 


eovenant with thee.through grace, and [ 
may, I will come unto thee for my people ; 
thoo hast made me a mean instrument to 
doe them some good, and thee sarves, 
(service,) and many of them have set too 
high a vallue upon me, though others 
wishe, and would be glad of my death, but, 
Lord, however thou shalt dispose of me, 
eontinue and goe on to doe good.for them ; 

ive them consistancy of. jadgment, mutual 
dove, and one harte, goe one to deliver 
them, and with the worke of reformation, 
and make the nam of Christ glorious in the 
world; teach those who looke too much 
mee thy instruments, to depend more upon 

yselfe. Pardon such as desire to trample 
upon the dust of a poore worm; for they 
are thy people too, and pardon the folly of 
this short, prayer, for Jesus Christ.his sake, 
and give us a good night if it be thy plea- 
sure.” 

Neale, in his History of the Puritans, 
says, from Baxter’s Life-— About twelve 
hours before he died, be lay very quiet, 
when Major Batler being in. his chamber, 
says, he heard Lim make his last prayer to 
this parpose,—“ Lord, I am a poor foolish 
creature ; this people would fain have me 


-dive ; they think it best for them, and that 


it. would redoand mych to thy glory, and 
all the stir is about this. Others would 
fain have me die; Lord, pardon them, O 
pardon thy foolish people ; forgive their 
sins, and do not forsake them, but love, and 
bless, aud give them rest, and bring them 
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to a consistency, and give me rest for 
Jesus Christ’s sake, and whom with thee, 
aud thy Holy Spirit be all bonour and 
glory, now and for ever. Amen.”—p. 555, 6. 


We could with pleasure intro- 
duce many other very interesting 
passages relative to the moral cha- 
racter, the generosity, and piety 
of the Protector, but have room 
for only one more. It is a very 
important one, as it bears upon 
the great leading principle of the 
sect to which he was attached ; 
and as it contains a very satisfac- 
tory exposure of a piece of malig- 
nant and artful sophistry in Hume. 


“Mr. Hume becomes perfectly unintel- 
ligible in his endeavour to explain the 
genias of the Independents, and to talk of 
their enthusiastic spirit, as the mean of their 
distinction and preferment, and of their 
holy fervours, and habits of hypocrisy and 
saintship ; and in describing their becoming 
dangerous and destructive by their fana- 
licism, and going a. note higher than the 
Presbyterians, thereby becoming less likely 
to be restrained within the bounds of tem- 
per and moderation, He tells us,that the 
Catholics pretending to an infallible guide, 
had justified, upon that principle, their 
doctrine and practice of persecution ; that 
the presbyterians, imagining that such clear 
and certain tenets as themselves adopted, 
could be rejected only from,a criminal and’ 


* pertinacious obstiuacy, had hitherto grati- 


fied to the full, their bigotted zeal in a 
like doctrine and practice ; that the Inde- 
peadents, from the extrémity of the samo 
zeal, were led into the milder principles_of 
toleration; their mind set afloat in the 
wide sea of inspiration, could confine 
itself within no certain limits. After 
all these heavy charges against the Inde- 
pendents, he fivally tells us, that they were 
the first of the. Christian sects, which, 
during its prosperity, always adopted the 
principle of toleration ; and that it was re- 
markable so reasonable a doctrine owed its 
origin, not to reasoning, but to the height 
of extravagance and fanaticism. Were it 
true, it would indeed be extraordinary ; 
but this doctrine conld. only originate in 
large and liberal minds, and could not bave 
been the production of fanaticism and en- 
thasiasm.. He makes this most extraordinary 
observation, that the yariations in which an 
euthusiast indolged bimself, he was apt, 
by a natoral train of thinking, to permit. in 
others. The contrary of this proposition 
seems to be true, that anenthasiast must 
be so assured of his own infallibility, that 
he must conclude all others to be in error, 
and not to be indulged, and therefore myst 
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surely be likely to be intolerant ; entha- 
siasm and bigotry will be found to.differ 
little from each other. The truth seems to 
be, that Mr. Hume, being an unbeliever in 
divine revelation, it suited him to consider 
as fanaticism and enthasiasm, every the 
slightest expression of religious fecling. 
It is most unreasonable to deny to religious 
characters their fervours in the pursuit of 
their great object, and to indulge the worldly 
in all the ardours and extravegances, in the 
comparatively trifling objects of their pur- 
suits. By the men af the world, the ar- 
duous persevering Christian of the Parlia- 
ment party was, in those times, deemed 
an enthusiast and a hypocrite, and his best 
actions represented as influenced by the 
most sinister and mischievous motives: all 
was resolved into hypocrisy or enthusiasm. 
Hence that cry against the Independents, 
who happened to become finally the ruling 
arty ; their principles are represented as 
inimical to peace and to kivgly govern- 
ment; but nothing appears in the above 
statepent to warrant that opinion: the 
fear of the king’s vengeance, should he 
overcome them, and the difficulty of finding 
security agaiust it, there is every reason to 
believe was the great obstacle with both 
Presbyterians and Independents, to the suc- 
cessful conclusion of their several treaties 
with him. The fasts so mach in use in the 
parliaments of the reign, in those times of 
national discord and dreadfal apprehension, 
Lord Clarendon thinks proper to charac- 
terize as hypocritical instruments for the 
service of worldly and political purposes ; 
he should have remembered, that fasts in 
troublesome times were not new things; 
that in those (imes particularly, they had 
been frequently ordered, or consented to by 
the king, who had at that very time, 
monthly fasts for the purpose of imploring 
success to his armies, and for the restoration 
of peace to the country ; and that upon all 
solemn national occasions he had fasts; 
he had one preparatory to entering upon the 
treaty of the Isle of Wight. His Lordship 
would not ventare to say, they were hypo- 
critically meant on his part. The king 
’ himself was a religious character, and the 
thinking part of the country were also seri- 
ously religious. Mr. Hume says, the war 
itself was theological, or religious ; which 
had been, he thinks, improperly blended 
with civil questions ; bat though this is not 
strictly true, the war being, certainly, both 
civil and religious; yet religious grievances, 
were always deemed, and determined to be, 
the object of first consideration and re- 
dress.”—pp. 575—7. 


In delivering our opinion of the 
literary qualities of the work, of 
which we now take leave, we ex- 
ceedingly regret, that we cannot say 
they are worthy of the subject, or of 


the good temper, the moderation, 
and the Christian feeling of the au- 
thor. For these latter excellencies, 
in combination with commendable 
patience in the induction of facts 
and authorities, as well as for dis- 
crimination and candour, in judg- 
ing among the contending parties 
of the era in question, we cannot 
too highly praise Mr. C.; and 
though himself of a denomination 
greatly differing from that which 
the Protector espoused, he liberally 
admits the grandeur and impor- 
tance of the principle, which it 
was his constant desire to see pre- 
valent in the councils of the 
nation—an unrestricted liberty of 
conscience, with proper securities 
for the good order of society.—The 
work is deficient in arrangement, 
and is chargeable with frequent 
and unnecessary repetitions, which, 
with a style by no means chaste, 
and often grammatically incorrect, 
sometimes produces a sense of 
weariness, from which, however, 
we are soon recovered by the recur- 
rence of some interesting extract 
from Whitelock, or Clarendon, or 
Dr. Harris. We must repeat, in 
concluding, what we have before 
intimated, that we have not found 
much new information. Yet the 
author has brought together nearly 
all, though not quite all, that might 
have been said of the subject of 
his memoir. Several interesting 
ag are yet to be gleaned 

om Noble and other minor 
writers of the Cromwellian age. 
Should Mr. Cromwell be called 
upon for a new edition of his 
work, we earnestly entreat him 
to subject it to the eye of some 
literary friend. We cannot how- 
ever take leave without thanking 
him for the pains he has taken, in 
furnishing us with this laborious 
vindication of his illustrious an- 
cestor. The work contains ex- 
cellent engravings of the Protector 
and all his family, taken from ori- 
ginal pictures. 
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M'Crie’s Life of Andrew Melville. 
(Concluded from page 443.) 


Tue second volume of this inter- 
esting work is introduced by in- 
forming us, that James Melville, 
the nephew of Andrew, having 
Snished his studies at the Univer- 
sity, devoted himself to the service 
of the church, as a parochial mini- 
ster. This amiable, disinterested, 
and laborious man, we are sure, 
must be a great favourite with 
every reader of this work. Indeed 
the Christian character appears to 
much more advantage in him, than 
in his uncle ; the ardour of whose 
natural disposition required to be 
tempered by the milder virtues of 
the nephew. The disinterestedness 
of James Melville in paying a 
schoolmaster, and an assistant for 
his parish, and some other things, 
leads. our author to remark, that 
“his whole conduct exhibits a 
rare example of ministerial disin- 
terestedness, which, in this calcu- 
lating and knowing age, will be in 
danger of passing for folly, not 


nly with the professedly worldly, 


but even with those, whose spiri- 
tuality is so exquisitely sensitive, 
as to shrink from the very idea of 
a legal or fixed provision for mini- 
sters of the Gospel.” p. 5. This 
language, we conceive to be un- 
worthy of Dr. M‘C. Does he 
mean to insinuate, that “ exqui- 
sitely sensitive spirituality,” is only 
a pretence on the part of those 
who doubt the lawfulness of any 
other provision for the ministry of 
the Gospel, than that which Christ 
himself has made? Or that mini- 
sterial disinterestedness among such 
persons is so uncommonly rare, 
that nothing parallel to the conduct 
of Melville is now to be found? 
Or, is it meant, that we should in- 
fer, that the balance of spirituality 
and disinterestedness, is decidedly 
in favour of those, who shrink from 
depending on the voluntary sup- 
port of the Christian fellowship? 
We know not to whom Dr, M‘C, 
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refers ; but there is something so 
like an unchristian sneer in it, 
that we are very sorry he should 
have allowed such language to fall 
from his pen. In another, we 
should have passed it over as un- 
worthy of notice; but from the 
author of this work, we expected 
better things, and had a right to 
expect more consistency. 

The court renewed, what they 
had always contemplated in secret, 
their designs against the liberties 
of the church, and their determi- 
nation to restore episcopacy. A 
trifling tumult at Edinburgh, 
which ended without bloodshed, 
was eagerly laid hold of as a pre- 
text for crushing the liberties both 
of the people and of the church. 
The policy, and the despotism of 
James, are strikingly exhibited in 
the following account of his pro- 
ceedings on this affair. 


“© On the day after the tumult, the King 
hastily quitted the palace of Holyroodhoase. 
As soon as he was gone, a proclamation 
was issued, requiring all judges and officers 
to repair to him at Linlithgow, and com- 
manding every person who had not bis ordi- 
nary residence in Edinburgh, instantly to 
leave the town. ‘This was followed by 
severer proclamations. The ministers of 
Edinburgh, with a number of the citizens, 
were commanded to enter into ward in the 
castle ; they were summoned to Linlithgow 
to answer before the Privy Council super 
inquirendis ; and the magistrates were or- 
dered to seize their persons. The tumult 
was declared to be “ a cruel and barbarous 
attempt against his Majesty’s royal person, 
his nobility and council, at the instigation 
of certain seditious ministers and barons ;” 
and all who had been accessary to it, or 
who should assist them, were declared to 
have incurred the penalties of treason. In 
the beginning of January, his Majesty, hav- 
ing returned to Edinbargh with great pomp, 
and in a warlike attitade, held a conven- 
tion, at which all these proclamations were 
ratified, and measures of a still stronger 
kind were taken. It was ordained, that all 
the Courts of Justice should be removed to 
Perth ; and that no meeting of general 
assembly, provincial synod, or presbytery, 
should henceforth be beld within the capi- 
tal. A deputation from the town councjl 
bad waited on his Majesty at Linlithgow, 
to protest their innocence, and to implore 
forgiveness for a tamult which had ended 
without bloodshed, and which they hud dore 
every thing in their power to spppress, 
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Their supplication was rejected, and they 
beard nothing, while they remained in the 
palace, bat denunciatious of vengeance. 
They were told, that the borderers would 
be brought im apon them, that their city 
would be razed to the ground, and sowed 
with salt, and that a monument would be 
erected on ihe place where it stood, to per- 
petuate the memory of the execrable trea- 
son that had disgraced it. Intimidated by 
these menaces, and distressed at the loss of 
the courts of justice, they came to the reso- 
lution of making surrender of their political 
and religious liberties to the King. The 
magistrates, in the name of the community, 
snbseribed a bond, in which they engaged 
not to receive back their ministers without 
his express consent, ‘and to give him in fa- 
ture an absolute negative over the election 
both of their ministers and magistrates. 
This pusillanimous submission, encouraged 
the conrt to treat them with still greater 
indignity. “ The magistrates and body of 
the town” were declared to be “ univer- 
sally guilty of the odious and treasonable 
uproar committed against his Majesty.” 
And thirteen individuals, as representatives 
of the burgh, were ordered to enter into 
ward at Perth, and stand trial before the 
Court of Justiciary. One of the members, 
who had obtained a dispensation from his 
Majesty, being absent on the day appointed, 
@ sentence of non-compearance was pro- 
mouneed against the whole, the citizens 
were declared rebels, and the property of 
the town was confiscated. Being.thus en- 
tirely at the royal mercy, the members of 
= town council on their knees, received 
his Majesty's gracious pardon, after paying 
@ fine, and giving a new bond, containing 
articles of submission more hamiliating 
than those which they had already sub- 
scribed. In the mean time, the court was 
‘anable after the most rigid investigation, 
fo discover a single respectable citizen, who 
had taken part in the riot, or the slightest 
trace of a premeditated insurrection. When 
we consider the mixture of hypocrisy and 
tyranny which ‘runs through those pro- 
ceedings, it is impossible to read the re- 
mark with which Spotswood closes his ac- 
eoant of them, without derision. ‘ Never 
(says the sycopbantish prelate) did any 
‘King, considering the offence, temper his 
authority with more grace and clemency, 
than did his Majesty at this time, which the 
people did all acknowledge, ascryving 
ry! life and safety onely to his favour.’” 
p. 93. 


The ministers of Edinburgh 
were advisedl to withdraw, and 
conceal themselves for a time, 
which occasioned their being also 
denounced as rebels. An ecclesi- 
astical convention was called at 
Perth, to discuss certain questions 


respecting church Government; 
which “ is chiefly remarkable as 
being the first meeting of the mi- 
nisters of Scotland, which yielded 
to that secret and corrupt influ. 
ence, which the King continued 
afterwards to practise, until the 
General Assembly was at last con- 
verted into a mere organ of the 
court, employed for registering, 
and giving out royal edicts in 
ecclesiastical matters.” This was 
found a more effectual and com- 
fortable mode of managing the 
clergy, than threatening and force, 
A few active leading men were 
gained over, and the liberties and 
constitution of the church were 
bartered for royal smiles and tem- 
poral rewards. We cannot follow 
all the measures which were em- 
ployed by the court to gain their 
ends. One of them was depriv- 
ing Melville of the right to at- 
tend church eourts—his influence 
there being more dreaded by the 
King than almost any thing else. 
The Parliament restored the office 
of Bishops, and prevented mini- 
sters the right of voting in the 
House. The following ludicrous 
account of the conduct of James, 
in the management of the General 
Assemblies, is entitled to a place. 
** His Majesty was present at all the as- 
semblies in which this affair was discussed, 
and gave the most religious attendance on 
every session. -He did not even miss a 
single .meeting of the privy conference. 
During the sitting of the General Assembly, 
affairs of state were entirely neglected, and 
the court was converted into a clerical 
levee. ‘The. privy councillors complained, 
that they could not have access to their 
master, on account of the crowd of preachers 
which thronged his cabinet. In the public 
deliberations and debates he directed and 
decided every thing in his double capacity 
of disputant and umpire. Those who wish 
to perceive the glory of James’s reign, must 
carefally attend to this part of its history. 
It was at this time, that. he found a stage on 
which be could exert his distinguishing 
talent, and “stick the doctor's chair into 
the throne.” It was at this time, that he 
acquired that skill in points of divinity, and 
in the management of ecclesiastical meet- 
ings, which afterwards filled the English 
bishops. with both “ admiration and shame,” 
and made them cry out, that they verily 
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thought he was ‘inspired.’ Never did this 
wise monarch appear to such great advan- 
tage, as when surrounded with ‘ his own 
northern men,’ he canvassed for votes with 
all the ardoar and address of a candidate 
for a borough; or when, ptesiding im the 
debates of the General Assembly, he kept 
the members to the question, regaled them 
with royal wit, calling one ‘a seditious 
kuave, and another ‘ a liar,’ saying to one 

er, ‘ that’s witch-like,’ and to another, 
‘ that's anabaptistical,’ instructed the clerk 
in the true geographical mode of calling the 
roll, or taking bim home to his closet, 
helped him to correct the minates.” p. 152. 


The second chapter of this vo- 
lume concludes with Melville’s 
confinement within the walls of 
‘his college, and James’s accession 
to the throne of England. The 
following narrates the means which 


‘continued to be employed by the 


court, for the complete restoration 
of episcopacy in Scotland, and the 
entire subjugation of the Presby- 
terian spirit and polity. In con- 
sequence of a protest given in by 
Melville to the Parliament at Perth, 
against the Bishops, he and his 
nephew, and other six ministers, 
were summoned by letters from 
his Majesty, ‘all excuses set aside,” 
to repair to London, to settle with 
his Majesty, the peace of the 
church. They were introduced 
tothe King, at Hampton Court, 
and had the honour of kissing his 
hand. A very curious account of 
a Hampton Court conference fol- 
lows, perfectly in the spirit of that 
held with the Puritans before. 
James had gained his end in 
bringing the high spirited mini- 
sters out of their native land, and 
thither he was determined they 
should not soon return. 


“ On the 28th of September, they were 
required by a message from his Majesty to 
be in the Royal Chapel carly next day ; 
amd Melville and his fephew received a 
particular charge not to be absent. It was 
the festival of St. Michael, one of the Dit 
minorum gentium of the English, and was 
celebrated with much superstitious pomp. 
Several foreigners of distinction were pre- 
sent, amoung whoni was the Prince de Van- 

t, son to the Duke of Lorrain, and 
commander of the Venetian army. On en- 
tering the chepel, James Melville whis- 
peréd to his uncle, that he suspected a de- 
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sign to ensnare them, and pnt their pa- 
tience to the test. The chapel resounded 
with all kinds of music. On the altar was 
placed two sheet books, two empty chalices, 
and two candlesticks with unlighted can- 
dies. The King and Queen approached it 
with great ceremony, and presented their 
offerings. When the service was over, the 
Prince de Vaudemont said, he did not see 
what should hinder the ehurches of Rome 
and England to unite; and one of bis at- 
tendants exclaimed, ‘there is nothing of 
the mass wanting here, but the adoration 
of the Host.’ On retarning to his lodgings, 
Melville composed the following verses on 
the scene which he had just witnessed : 


“Cur stant clausi Anglis libri duo regis 
in ara, 

Lumina ceca duo, pollubra sicca duo? 

Num sensum cultumque Dei tenet Anglia 
clausum, 

Lumine ceca suo, sorde sepulta suo. 

Romano an rita dum regalom instruit aram, 

Parpuream pingit relligiosa lnpam?” 

By means of some of the court-spies, 
who frequented the house in which the 
ministers lodged, a copy of these verses was 
conveyed to his Majesty, who was, or af- 
fected to be, highly insensed at them. It 
was immediately resolved to proceed against 
their author.” p. 241-3 


Melville was brought before the 
Privy Council, for the heinous and 
unpardonable offence of writing 
an epigram on the episcopal ser- 
vice, where he defended himself 
with his usual spirit. He was 
evidently, however, too warm, 
though it must be confessed, he 
had great provocation ; and seldom 
have lordly Bishops been soroughly 
handled, as the following scene 
describes. 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury, ad- 
dressing him, began toaggravate the offence, 
arguing, that such a libel on the worship of 
the church of England, was a high misde- 
meanor, and even bronght the offender 
within the laws of treason. This was too 
much for Melville to bear froma man, of * 
whom he had so unfavourable an opinion, 
as Bancroft. He interrupted the Primate, 
* My Lords,’ exclaimed he, ‘ Andrew Mel- 
ville was never a traitor. But, my Lords, 
there was one Richard Bancroft, (let him 
be sought for,) who, during the life of the 
Jate Queen, wrote a treatise against his Ma- 
jesty’s title to the crown of England; and 
here (pulling the corpus delicti from his 
pocket) is the book, which was answered 
by my brother, John Davidson.’ Baneroft 
was thrown into the atmost confusion by 
this bold and unexpected attack. In the 
mean time, Melville went on to-charge the 
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Archbishop with his delinquencies. He 
accused him of profaning the Sabbath, main- 
taining an antichristian hierarchy, and vain, 
foppish, superstitious ceremonies ; and si- 
lenciog and imprisoning the-true preachers 
of the Gospel, for scrupling to conform to 
these. Advancing gradually, as be spoke 
to the head of the table where Bancroft 
sat, he took hold of the lawn sleeves of the 
Primate, and shaking them, and calling them 
Romish rags, he said,“ If you are the au- 
thor of the. book, called,‘ English Scottiz- 
ing for Geneva Discipline,’ then I regard 
you as the capital enemy of all the reformed 
churches in Europe, and as sach I will pro- 
fess myself an enemy to you, and to your 

dings; to the effusion of the last drop 
of my blood ; and -it grieves me, that such 
aman should have his Majesty's ear, and sit 
so high in thishonourable council.” It was 
a considerable time before any of the coun- 
cil recovered from their astonishment, so 
far as to think of interposing between the 


« The Earl of Salisbary (says the Freneh 
Ambassador, to whom we owe the account 
of this interview) took up the subject and 
began to reprove him for his obstinacy in 
refusing to acknowledge the primacy, and 
for the verses he had made in derision of 
the royal chapel. Melville was so severe 
in his reply, both in what related to the 
king, and to the earl personaliy, that his 
Lordship was completely put to silence, 
To his assistance came the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, then the Earl of Northampton, 
then the Lord Treasurer; all of wiom he 
rated in such a manner, sparing none of the 
vices, public or private, with which they 
are respectively taxed, (and none of them 
are angels) that they would have been glad 
that he bad. never left Scotland. In the 
end, not being able to induce him to swear 
to the primacy, and not knowing any other 
way to revenge themselves on him, they 
agreed to send him prisorer to the Tower, 


_ When the sentence was pronounced, he 





poor Pximate and his i d . Bi- 
shop Barlow at last stepped in; but he was 
handled in the same unceremonious way. 
Melville attacked his narrative of the 
Hampton Court Conference, and accused 
him of representing the King, as of no reli- 
gion, by making him say, that ‘ though he 
was in the church of Scotland, he was not 
of it.’ He then proceeded to make stric- 
tures on the sermon, which be had heard 
Barlow preach iu the Royal Chapel, ‘ Re- 
member where you are, and to whom you 
are speaking,’ said one of the Scottish noble- 
men, ‘ I remember it very well, my Lord, 
replied Melville); and am sorry, that your 
ship, by sitting here, and countenanc- 
ing such proceedings against me, should 
farnish a precedent, which may yet be used 
against yourself or your posterity.’” p, 244 
—-246. 

Melville was first consigned to 
the care of the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and afterwards handed over to the 
Bishop of Winchester. In a short 
time he was brought before the 
English Council. His appearance 
there, and the issue of it are thus 
described, 

“His Majesty did not make his appear- 
ance; but he had placed himself in a closet 
adjoining to the room in which the council 
was met. A low trick, and disgraceful to 
royalty, by which the prisoner was encou- 
raged to use liberties, which he would not 
otherwise have taken, and which were over- 
heard by the. person who was to decide 
upon bis fate. The only charge which the 
council had to bring against him was the 
epigram, for which he had formerly been 

. Erritated as he was by what 

pod  sprorypiase and. by what he had seen, 

not prepared.to make apologies or 
retractations. — 5 ~ 


laimed, ‘ To this comes the boasted 
pride of Kugland! A month ago you put 
to death a priest, and to-morrow you 
will do the same to a minister.’ Then ad- 
dressing himself to the Duke of Lennox, 
and the Earl of Mar, who were ia the 
council, he said, ‘ I am a Scots:nan, a trae 
Scotsman ; and if you are such, take liced 
that they do not end with you, as they have 
began with me. The king was more irri- 
tated at this last saying, than at all which 
had ’ 


“Being prohibited from approaching 
the palace, the other ministers had em- 
ployed one of their servants to watch the 
issne, who, returning at the end of three 
hours, informed them, that Melville was 
conveyed by water tothe Tower. They 
hastened thither, bat were refused access 
to him. —p. 258—60. 

Thus ended the exertions of 
Melville for the interests of Scot- 
land, and the church to which he 
was strongly attached. He was 
imprisoned with great rigour in 
the Tower, from 1607 till 1611. 
During this dreary period, he con-. 
soled himself by writing letters to 
his countrymen, literary recreations, 
and assisting his nephew James, 
in forming a second matrimonial 
engagement. It would have been 
gratifying to know, that Melville 
was engaged, according to his op- 
portunities, in more serious em- 
ployment. Paul rejoiced evenwhen 
in prison, that the word of God 
was not bound, and never allowed 
his mind to be diverted from the 
great object to which his life was 
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devoted. Melville had fellow-pri- 


goners, in whose eternal welfare, 
we should have been glad to know 
that he took a deeper interest than 
all that the following account re- 
cords. 


« From Sir William Wade, the Governor 


_of the Tower, Melville appears to have re- 


eeived every indulgence which was con- 
sistent with bis duty. Ainong his fellow 

isoners were Sir Walter Ralegh, and the 

wourite Magi of the Duke of Northum- 
berland. ‘There were also in the Tower at 
this time, three Scotsmen of the popish 
persuasion; the noted Jolin Hamilton Pa- 
terson, a priest, and Campbell, a Capuchin 
friar, who were kept under an easy re- 
straint, and sumptuously provided for. 


{Melville had sevoral interviews with them; 


aid waited on the death bed of Hamilton, 
whom he exhorted in vain to rely on Jesus 
Christ for eternal life, and not on the merits 
ofany mere creatare. In the year 1610, 
Bir William Seymoar, afterwards Duke of 
Hertford, was sent to the Tower, for clan- 
destinely marrying the Lady Arabella, who 
‘was nearly allied to the royal family. On 
this occasion, Melville composed the fol- 
flowing couplet, expressive of the similarity 
of the cause of Seymour’s imprisonment to 


-his own, founded on an allusion to the 


Ladj’s name, which ia Latin signifies a 
lovely altar. 


Commonistecam,mihicausa est carceris,Ara- 
bella tibi caasa est ; Araque sacra mihi. 


These lines he sent tothe noble prisoner, 
on his entering the Tower, and the witty 
distich of “the poetical minister’ was 


vmuch talked of ut court.”—p. 401. 


By the influence of the Duke of 
Bouillon, his release was procured, 
on condition of his residing abroad. 
In consequence of this, he retired 
to France, and took up his resi- 


“dence in Sedan; in the Univer- 


sity of which, he became Joint-pro- 
fessor of Divinity with Silenus. 
This situation, however, was not 
much to his mind—the sufferings 
of the church of Scotland preyed 
upon his spirits—friend after friend 
dropped off the stage—and among 
the rest, his pious and affectionate 
nephew. He had lived for many 
years at Newcastle, and returning 
to Scotland, was taken ill and 
died at Berwick. We must make 
room for Dr. M.’s account of this 
excellent man. 
Cona. Maa, No. 33. 
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“ He died in the fifty-ninth year of bis 
age, and in the eighth year of his banish- 
meut. From the account given of him, andthe 
exfracts produced from his letters, in the 
preceding part of this work, the reader 
will be able to forma correct idea of his 
character. The Presbyterian ministers of 
that age, were in general characterized by 
picty, assiduity in the discharge of pare- 
chial duties, disinterestedness, pubtic spirit, 
and the love of freedom. In James Mei- 
ville these qualities were combined, with 
the amiable disposition of the man, and 
the courteous manners of the gentleman. 
‘He was one of the wisest directors of 
church affairs in bis time,” says Calderwood, 
“ for that cause be was ever employed by 
the general assemblies, and other public 
meetings; and acted his part so gravely, 
so wisely, and so calmly, that the adver- 
saries would get no advantage.” Though 
gentle and not easily provoked, he pos- 
sessed great sensibility; could vindicate 
himself with spirit, and testified an honest 
indignation at whatever was base and an- 
principied, especially in the conduct of 
men of his own profession. “He felt a high 
veneration for the talents and character 
of his ancle, bat he was a confidential 
friend and able coadjater, not a bumble 
dependent or sycophantish admirer; and 
his condact during the last years of his 
life, when he was thrown oa the resources 
of his own mind, served to display the 
soundness of his judgment, and to unfold 
the energy of his character, Besides what 
he had published at an early period of 
his life, he prepared, a short time before 
his death, several treatises for the press. 
His supplication to the king, in the name 
of the Church of Scotland, a work on which 
he bestowed great pains, is composed in an 
elegant and impressive style. Possessing 
less fancy than feeling, his poems, which 
are all written in the Scottish dialect, do not 
rise above mediocrity ; but from this cen- 
sure some parts of his lamentation over the 
overthrow of the church of Scotland, deserve 
to be exempted.” p. 442. 


Little of importance occurs after 
this. The life of an exile could 
not be joyous or fruitful in inter- 
esting events. Melville retained 
his love of poetry to the last ; and 
long after, we might suppose he 
had hung his harp on the willows, 
we find him composing an epitha- 
lamium on the occasion of 
marriage of the eldest daughter 
of the Duke of Bouillon. 

“ "The sources of intelligence have now 
failed me, and I bave it not in my power to 


comnmnicate apy additional information ree 
lafive to the latter period of Melville's life. 


3S 


, 








In 1620 his health grew worse, and it is 
probable thatthe distemper with which he 
had been occasionally visited ever since he 
was in the Tower, became now more fre- 
quent in their attacks, and gradually wasted 
his constitution. He died at Sedan in the 
course of the year 1622, at the advanced 
age of seventy. seven years. There was et 
least one of his conntrymen then in the Uni- 
versity, Alexander Colville, who had been 
admitted to a share of his friendship, and 
who, it may be believed, woald not fail to 

y every attention to his venerable master 
in bis last ts. In q of the 
civil war which raged in France, it was a 
considerable time before his friends in 
Scotland were apprized of the fact of bis 
death ; and even then, they were left in 
ignorance of the circumstances which at- 
tended it,” p. 458. 





We must now take our leave of 
Andrew Melville, for whose me- 
mory we cherish the most sincere 
respect and veneration ; and from 
the account of whose life, we have 
derived a large portion both of plea- 
sure and profit. It has greatly in- 
creased our knowledge of the learn- 
ing of the period. On this topic 
~ we have not been able to say any 
thing. The statements of Dr. 
M‘Crie are so condensed, that they 
do not admit of abridgment, and 
partial extracts would convey no 
correct idea of the valuable infor- 
mation spread over the volumes. 
Scotland then occupied a promi- 
nent place in the learned world ; 
and both at home and in other 
countries, her sons were distin- 
guished for their ius, their 
erudition, and their independence 
of spirit. 7 

The work of M‘Crie has also 
tended tu increase our love of 
liberty and hatred of tyranny and 
oppression. In this we 
think it is calculated to render an 
essential service to the country. 
In proportion as luxury and re- 
finement gain ground, love of 
freedom, and the capacity for de- 
fending it, are diminished. It is 
a refreshment to turn our minds 
from the sickening scenes of cor- 
ruption, venality, and servility 
with which we aresurrounded, to 
the noble ardour and manly inde« 


. 
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pendence of such men as Melville. 
In their presence, “high and 
mighty kings,” appeared only as 
** God's silly vassals,” and to them 
they were not afraid to speak, as 
became free men and Christians, 
Those days, we fear, are gone from 
Britain. Religious principle no 
longer animates her leaders; and 
even those who seem most in ear. 
nest about her freedom and the 
principles of her constitution, have 
forgotten that that constitution 
never would have arrived at the 
maturity which it gained, nor 
would have descended to us, but 
for the personal religion of those 
who struggled and who suffered 


for it. It loathes our very souls, _ 


to find the cause of British freedom 
associated with infidelity, immo- 
rality, and profligacy ; and we 
cannot believe, nor even desire, 
that such characters should work 
out deliverance for her. 

One other general observation 
and we have done. The life of Mel- 
ville has powerfully strengthened 
our convictions, that all civil esta- 
blishments of Christianity are not 
only unscriptural, but exert a most 
pernicious influence both on their 
supporters, and their enemies. 
Considering the Church of Scot- 
land asa Church of Christ, what 
a grotesque figure doés she pre- 
sent in some of the scenes exhi- 
bited in this work! A profligate 
swearer regulating her proceed- 
ings, sometimes threatening, and 
at other times flattering her ; and 
the object of the same treatment 
from her in return! This state of 
things gendered a secular spirit, 
and a disposition to interfere, on 
the part of the clergy; and a 
spirit of hatred on the part of the 
crown. We do not wonder that 
these things should have existed at 
this time, and we are far from se- 
verely censuring the men, who, 
under the influence, we doubt not 
of good motives, acted a in 
poll scenes of ecclesiastical and 
civil cabal. But we must express 
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our surprise, that the light of the 

nineteenth century, should not 

have enabled many to perceive 
how foreign they arefromthe letter 
and the spirit of Christianity. And 
it is none of the least surprising 
facts in the history of. human in- 

- consistency, that Dr. ‘M‘Crie, a 
dissenting minister himself, should 
have written two such volumes, 
without allowing a single expres- 
sion to drop from his pen, expres- 
_sive of his disapprobation of a 
combination so unnatural and un- 
christian, as his own work dis- 
covers it to be, To hold the prin- 
ciples of national establishments 
Christianity, and to dissent on 
account of their necessary and 
invariable corruptions, are not 

what we should expect from a 

man of Dr. M‘Crie’s understanding 

and decision. 

Pure Religion, recommended as the 
only Way to Happiness: or, 
dangerous’ and prevailing Er- 
tors exposed, and Gospel Truths 

_ vindicated: in a Series of Dia- 
logues. By J. Thornton. Baynes 
and Son. 12mo. pp. 290. Price 
5s. 

Tue dialogue is a form of compo- 

sition which mingles a portion of 

dramatic interest with the regular 
‘flow of an argumentative or didac- 
tic discourse. By the interchange 
of speakers, variety is introduced, 
both into the style of composition, 
the thoughts, and the illustrations ; 
and a sort of play is given to the 
imagination, which greatly contri- 
butes to the pleasure.of the mind, 
and which serves the purpose of 
alluring it onward to the particular 
point of argument or precept which 
the writer has in view. Yet it is 
much more difficult to conduct this 
species of composition with fair- 
ness, and with good effect, than 

any other. For, unless the 
proprieties of character, and style, 
and sentiment, are cautiously pre- 
served, it dwindles into the merest 


 gabble, and is like holding. a con« 
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versation with yourself in a look- 
ing-glass. 

Some of the most celebrated 
writings of the ancients are com- 
posed in the form of dialogues, and 
it is impossible to peruse these 
compositions without being sensi- 
ble of the relief and interest, which 
a dialogue well conducted, is capa- 
ble of imparting to the gravest or 
profoundest subject. It is a style, 
indeed, admirably adapted to the 
communication of religious know- 
ledge; and in skilful hands is, 
perhaps, capable of exhibiting mo- 
ral and religious truth with far 
greater effect than any other spe- 
cies of writing. 

Mr. Thornton has chosen to 
communicate his remarks upon 
some very important subjects in 
this form ; and though we cannot 
say that we have met with many 
religious dialogues, which have ei- 
ther amused or instructed us, we 
must say of these, that they have 
done both. There is corisiderable 
variety, both in the character and 
the subjects; and what is of the 
utmost importance, the sentiments 
which are made victorious in the 
arzument, are of the greatest mo- 
ment, and of universal interest. 
The opinions of the excellent au- 
thor, which are maintained through 
all the dialogues by Mr. and Mrs, 
Jackson, are truly scriptural and 
judicious, while the ground upon 
which they are placed, and the 
simple and powerful manner in 
which his hero is made to enforce 
them, are well calculated to con- 
vince and confirm the wavering. 

The author has introduced, in 
the persons of some of his speakers, 
the very language and arguments 
employed by the most remarkable 
defenders of the errors he com- 
bats; and in several places has 
availed himself of the ablest replies, 
which have been given to those 
errors, by making his principal 
speakers quote the words of some 
of these writers. The author's 
reading is extensive and varieus, 

382 
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as appears in the conversation of 
Mr. Jackson ; and the references 

th to Scripture, and works of 
human composition, are exceeding- 
ly appropriate and satisfactory. 

It is not easy to make selections 
from a work of this nature; but 
we must present a specimen of its 
style and manner: we, therefore, 
select the following passage from 
the 5th dialogue, on the folly 
of Atheism. Mr. Mitchel, with 
Mr. Jackson, the hero of all the 
dialegues, and Williams, the ne- 
phew of Jackson, proceed on a 
journey to visit a Mr. Woodward, 
who being left by the death of his 
father, in the possession of consi- 
derable property, had become very 
dissolute, and embraced infidelity. 
He is now a reformed character. 
The party having met, proceed to 
take a ramble in the fields: 

Williams. Delightfal prospect! this is 
‘the place for a painter; and it would cer- 
tainly farnish a better panorama than many 
which lave been exhibited. Tow do the 
graud and striking features of nature mock 
the poor puny efforts of art! 

' ‘Mitchel. Still, however, we admire the 
genius which designs, and the skill, pa- 
tience, and perseveratice, which execute 
tlie finest specimens of art. Wien we see 


a painting, exhibiting as in a mirror the . 


reflected beauties of nature, every one owns 
there must have beena painter; or when 
we view a stately building in fair propor- 
tion, like yonder mansion or ithe rising 
groand, every one will grant there must 
have been a builder. What then would 
you say of the man, who should affirm, that 
the stones and timbers of that noble house 
@ame together without bands, or grew just 
where they stand, aod in their present form? 
Or who, seeing sach a panoramic view of 
the landscape before us as you think is to 
be wished, shonid assert, that nothing more 
was necessary to form it than the acci- 
dental sprinkling of a few colours from a 
careless band ? 

Williams. I should of course say be was 
either a fool or a madman. 

Mitchel. Yet the Atheist is so foolish 
and infatuated as to deny that the world it- 
self hasa maker. The exquisite and end- 
less proofs of design visible on all sides, 
and in every object, are attributed by him 
to chance and blind fate. And as the 
Atheist denies, the Infidel ina great mea- 
sure overlooks and sets at nought the 
minent and ii ble evidences of wi 
ne and displayed in theworks 


CSerremser, 


Woodward. Your observation, Mr. Mit- 
chel, is jast, as f cam testify froma long ac. 
quaintanee both with the men and their 
principles. Even their philosophical spe- 
culations, forming a close woven tissue of 
second causes, are designed as a specious 
séreen to hide from view the omnipotent 
Creatorand righteous Governur of the world. 

Williams. Lnfidels, know, haveabounded 
of late years, but I thought an Atheist a 
monster, sometimes indeed talked of, yet 
scarcely ever seen. One Vannini or Spinoza 
may rise in an age, but he ean gain neither 
followers nor admirers. 

Jackson. Look back only a few years to 
the contrivers and chief agents of the Re- 
¥olition in France, and you see a whole 
tribe of Atheists, compared with whom 
Spinoza was merely a feeble, timid sciobist, 
Nor ought the demoralizing, sanguinary, 
and horrible effects of their fierce, malig- 
nant, blaspheming, and diabolical spirit, 
ever to be forgotten, bat held up in con- 
spicnows characters, as an instructive me- 
morial. to warn and admonish the whole 
world through succeeding ages. 

Mitchel. “ In the opinion of the Atheist,” 
says the eloquent Dr. Dwight, “ all’ the 
mighty assemblage of werlds, with their 
motions, furniture, and inhabitants, are the 
result and under the control of that iron- 
handed necessity, which exists in the blind 
operations of unconscious miatter. To the 
wretch, whose mind is effectually imbued 
with this scheme of things, the universe is 
changed into a vast prison, where himself 
and his companions are confined hy bolts and 
bars, forged by the hand of blind, immove- 
able, and irresistible destiny; where no 
heart is found to pity their sufferings, and 
no hand to lend relief; where no eye looks 
with sympathy, and no ear listens with teu- 
derness ; where the-walls reach to Heaven, 
and are bung with clouds and midnight; 
where every effort to escape conducts the 
miserable tenanis only to the sailen cavern 
of Despair. Should the Atheist, sick with 
the forlorn and hopeless coasolation, 
tarn his eye from this scheme of things to 
his only eternative, the doctrine of chance, 
he will fiud bimself equally distant from 
refreshment and hope. Here bims:If, and 
all other beings in earth, sea, and sky, 
with all their properties and operations, 
are mere accidents, involved and perplexed 
in their movements, like the particles of 
dust in a whirlwind.” 

Jackson, Ya coutrast with the dark and 
desolate views- of the infidel, we may bring 
forward and preseut to high advantage the 
sentiments and condition of the man, who 
firmly believes the being and superiutending 
providence of God. He looks abroad, and 
everywhere discerns the miost illustrious 
= is displays of infinite wisdom 

ence, For the invisible things 
on him, ay the ereation of the. world, are 
élearly seen, being understood by tlie things 
that dré made, his eternal power nid 
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godhead. The agency of the first great 
* Cause of all pervades the universe, uphold- 
ing, directing, and controlling matter and 
mind, in every region, in every combina- 
tion, at every successive period of time. 


Nothing is above, beneath, or beyond the 
sphere of this mighty, thismysterious, this 
incessant agency. Every blade of grass, 
evéry drop of dew, every ray of light, is as 


much subject to this power as the majestic 


cedars in Lebanon, the ocean rolling in his 
bed, or the planets moving regularly in their 
orbits. ‘The minds, too, of his intelligent 
creatures are sustained, animated, guided, 
and all their purposes, thoughts, and voli- 
tions perfectly known aud perpetually over- 
ruled by the eternal Jehovab, in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being. 

Williams. You said, Mr. Woodward, you 
had, by long acquaintance with infidels and 
their opinions, the means of jadging, not 
from vague report, bat from experience. 
We should feel obliged to you for your ob- 
servations. 

Woodward. I can unhcsitatingly affirm, 
that in the whole phalanx of unbelievers 
and atheistical scoffers I ever met with one, 
who appeared calmly to have weighed the 
claims, and closely and patiently to have 


‘studied the evidences and doctrines of di- 


vine revelation. A few of them, indeed, 
are fond of mining in metaphysics, and 
hiding themselves in those profound recesses 
which are pervaded with deadly damps 
and vapoors, environed with thick darkness 
and Stygian horrors. But the greater part 
can only throw out those stale objections, 
paltry verbal quirks, and silly witticisms, 
which they have picked up from sceptical 
books, or gathered in their casual inter- 
course at coffee-houses and taverns. Their 
favourite weapon is not reasoning, which 
few of them know how to employ, but 
vidicule, ‘which almost all assiduously, 
though very clumsily, turn against the 
cause of religion. 

Jackson. 1 have been before assured, that 
tales against priests and prodigies, effusions 
of banter and blasphemy, bursts of low wit and 
loose-unbridled passion, are thevery life and 
spirit of their clabs and convivial meetings. 
Yet they sometimes do affect to argue, and 
@ earioas and extraordinary medley, I 
shoald suppose, must their topics and argu- 
ments be. 

Woodward. I have heard one attempt to 
prove, that the world is eternal, or at least 
is many million years old ; another offered 
what he called a demonstration against the 
being of a God; a third has flatly denied 
the existence both of spirit and matter, and 
contended that man is nothing but a bundle 
ofhabits. Lysiclés, the most ingenious and 
clever man in the club, treated history and 
philosophy with a good deal of contempt, 
and used ‘to say it was foolish and vain to 
think“ of defeating and enthusiasts 
with weapons drawn from them. He, for his 
part, toaght it enou¢h to make it evident, 
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that private vices were public benefits, and 
that morality and religion were idle preja- 
dices and airy phantoms, conjured ap by the 
joint policy of ministers and magistrates, to 
keep the vulgar in awe. 

Mitchel. And did the company relish and 
swallow such nostrums? 

Woodward. For a time, at least, they did. 
Lysicles found his doctrine soon receiged 
and pat in practice by his own family, His 
second daughter drank into her father’s 
priaciples, ran away with a worthless liber- 
tine, by whom she was soon abandoned, and 
left to perish in want among strangers, His 
only son was associated with low, licentious 
company, and was fleeced of bis property 
and covered with infamy by a setof sharpers 
and vile harpies, who first robbed and then 
ridiculed him. Thas beggared and degra- 
ded, to recruit his exhausted purse he com- 
mitted an act of forgery, was tried and 
found guilty, and suffered death, the pe- 
nalty attached to the violated law, Hear- 
ing that Lysicles was very ill, I called to 
see him, and never did I witness a more af- 
fecting scene of distress. I bad heard, in- 
deed, the death-bed horrors of Hobbes, 
Voltaire, and Paine described; but those I 
considered as fictitious narratives, prepared 
to frighten old women and children.: When 
1 entered his room J heard a deep groan; 
and, tarning his ghastly face towards me, 
in which ‘were pictared distraction and de- 
spair, he cried, ‘‘Q Woodward! [am lost, 
lost! for ever lost! I bave rained my family, 
and sealed my own destruction! I have 
played the part of a fool and a madman. 
A thonsand stings pierce my conscience! I 
must die! I must die! and appear before 
that God whom I have dishonoured and 
biasphemed! My hopes are a wreck! No- 
thing remaius for me but judgment without 
mercy, and woe without end!” While he 
spoke, his pale lips quivered, and his eyes 
flashed desperation. I left him with com 
flicting emotions of mind, which it is impos- 
sible to express, and the next morning re- 
ceived the intelligence of his miserable 
death.” —pp. 158-166. 

We can, with great satisfac- 
tion, recommend this volume 
to all our readers. The experi- 
enced Christian may find some in- 
struction or confirmation in its 
arguments ; and the g may 
derive from the careful perusal of 
it, both a bias in favour of the most 
valuable truths, and a salutary 
caution against some of the worst 
errors. The volume is altogether 
adapted for the domestic, or 
the village library, and is well 
worthy of a lett ‘by the side of 
the other useful publications by 
the same author. 
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The Fulfilment of Prophecy a continued 
Miracle. 
“Mew are sometimes apt to think 
that if they could but see a miracle 
wiouget in favour of religion, they 
would readily resign all their scruples, 
believe without doubt, and obey with- 
out reserve. The very thing that you 
desire you have. You have the greatest 
and most striking of miracles in the 
series of Scripture prophecies accom- 
plished ; accomplished as we see in the 
present state of almost all nations, the 
Africans, the ptians, the Turks, 
the Jews, the Papists, the Protestants, 
Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, the seven 
Churches of Asia, Jerusalem, and 
Rome. And this is not a transient 
miracle, ceasing almost as soon as per- 
formed ; but is permanent, and pro- 
tracted through the course of many 
rations. It is not a miracle de- 
ivered only upon the report of others— 
but is subject to your own inspection 
and ner re It is not a miracle 
exhibited only before a certain number 
of witnesses, but is open to ‘the obser- 
vation and contemplation of all man- 
kind; and after so many ages is still 
growing. still improving to future 
ages. What stronger miracle therefore 
can you require for your conviction ? 
Or what will avail if this be found 
ineffectual? Alas! if you reject the 
evidence of prophecy, neither would 
you be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead. What can be plainer, you 
see or may see with your own eves the 
Scripture propheciesaccomplished ; and 
if the Scripture prophecies are accom- 
plished the Scripture must be the word 
of God; and if the Scripture be the 
word of God, the Christian religion 
must be true.” 
Bishop Newton on the Prophecies. 


The Bible—An old Description. 
A NaTIon must be truly blessed if it 
were governed by no other laws than 
those of this blessed book ; it is so com- 
plete a system that nothing can be 
added to it, or taken from it; it con- 
tains every tlting needful to be known 
or done ; it affords a copy for a king, 
and a rule fur a rubject; it gives in- 
struction and counsel ‘to a senate; 
authority and direction for a magi- 
strate ; it cautions a witness; requires 
an impartial verdict of a jury, and 


furnishes the jv with his sentence ; 
it sets the hus as lord of the house- 


hold, and the wife as mistress of the 
table ; tells him how to rule, and Aer 


PARAS 


how to manage.—It~entails honour on 
parents. and enjoins obedience upon 
children ; it prescribes and limits the 
sway of the sovereign, the rule of the 
ruler, and authority of the master ; 
commands the subjects to honour, and 
the servants to obey ; and promises the 
blessing and protection of its Author to 
all that walk by its rules; it gives 
direction for weddings, and for burials; 
it promises food and raiment, and 
limits the use of both; it points out a 
faithful and an eternal Guardian to the 
departing husband and father; tells 
him with whom to leave his fatherless 
children, and in whum hisavidow is to 
trust ; and promises a father to the 
former, and a husband to the latter; it 
teaches a man how to set his house in 
order, and how to make his will; it ap- 
points a dowry for the wife, and entails 
the right of the first-born, and shews 
how the younger branches shall be left ; 
it defends the rights of all; and re- 
veals vengeance to ev defrauder, 
over-reacher, and oppressor ; it is the 
first book, the best book, and the oldest 
book in all the world; it contains the 
choicest matter, gives the best instruc- 
tion, and affords the greatest pleasure 
and satisfaction that was ever revealed ; 
it contains. the best laws, and profound- 
est mysteries that were ever penned ; 
it brings the best of tidings, and affords 


- the best of comfort to the enquirin 


and disconsolate ; it exhibits life an 

immortality, and shows the way to 
everlasting glory; it is a brief recital 
of all that is to come; it settles all 
matters in debate, resolves all doubts, 
and eases the mind and conscience of all 
their scruples; it reveals the only 
living and true God, and shews the 
way to him; sets aside all other gods, 
describes the vanity of them, and of all 


_ that trust in them.—-In short, it is a 


books of laws to shew right and wrong ; 
a book of wisdom, that condemns all 
folly, and makes the foolish wise; a 
book of truth, that detects all lies, and 
confutes all errors; a book of life, and 
shows the way from everlasting death ; 
it is the most compendious book in all 
the world, the most authentic, and the 
most entertaining history that was ever 
published ; it contains the most early 


‘antiquities, strange events, wonderful 


occurrences, heroic deeds, unparalleled 
wars; it describes the celestial, terres- 
trial, and infernal worlds; and the 
origin of the angelic myriads, human 
tri and infernal legions; it will 
instruct the most accomplished mecha- 
nic, and the profoundest artist ; it, will 
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teach the best rhetorician, and exercise 
every power of the most skilful arith- 
metician ; puzzle the wisest anatomist, 
and exercise the nicest critic; it cor- 
rects the vain philosopher, and guides 
the wise astronomer; it exposes the 
subtle sophist, and makes diviners mad; 
it is a complete code of laws, a perfect 
body of divinity, an unequalled narra- 
tive; a book of lives, a book of travels, 
and a book of voyages ; it is the best 
covenant that was ever agreed upon, 
the best deed that was ever sealed ; 
the best evidence that was ever pro- 
duced, the best wiil that was ever made, 
“aud the best testament that was ever 

igned.--T'o understand it, is to be 
wise indeed ; to be ignorant of it, is to 
be destitute of wisdom ; it is the king’s 
best copy, the magistrate’s best rule, 
the housewife’s best guide, the ser- 
yant’s best directory, and the young 
man’s companion; it is the school boy’s 


lling-book, and the learned man’s ' 


master-piece; it contains a choice 
mar for a novice, and a profound 
treatise for a sage; it is the ignorant 
man’s dictionary, and the wise man’s 
directory ; it affurds knowledge of witt 
Anventions for the ingenious ; ‘and dar 
sayings for the grave; and it is its own 
interpreter; it encourages the -wise, 
the warrior, the racer, and the over- 
comer, and promises an eternal reward 
to the conqueror. And that which 
? rr all is, that the ry rant without 
tiality, and without risy—** in 
a a Sl ceoait ne aoe of 
a turning.” 


The value of the Bible illustrated. 


« Dr. Thomas Goodwin told me that 
being himself in the time of his youth, 
a student at Cambridge, and having 
heard much of Mr. Rogers, of Dedham, 
in. Essex ; purposely he took a journey 
from Cambridge to Dedham, to hear 
him preach on his lecture day, alecture 
then so strangely thronged and fre- 
quented, that, to those that came not 
yery early, there was no possibility of 


tting room in that very spacious 
fre Church. Mr. Rogers was, as he 
me, at that time he heard him, on 
‘the subject of discourse which hath 
been for some time mine, the aie 
_ tures. And in that Sermon he 
into “an expostulation with tHe people 
about their neglect of the Bible: (1 am 
afraid it is more neglected im our days ;) 
he tes God to the people, tel/ing 
them, “« Well, I have trusted you so 
‘tong with my Bible : you have slighted 
it, it lies in such, ard such houses all 


covered with dust and cobwebs; you 
care not to look into it. peat gs use 
my Bible so? Well, you have 
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my Bible no longer.” And ‘he takes 
up the Bible from his cushion, and 
seemed as if he were going away with 
it, and carrying it from them ; but im- 
mediately tuins rgain and nates 
the people to God, falls down on his 
knees, cries and pleads most earnestly, 
*s Lord whatsoever thou dost to us, 
take not thy Bible from us; kill our 
children, burn our houses, destroy our 
goods ; only spare us thy Bible. only, 
take not away thy Bible.” And then 
he permeate God again to the people; 
“ you so? Well, I will try you 
awhile longer, and here is my Bible 
for you, I will see how you will use it, 
whether you will love it more, whether 
you will value it more, whether you 
will observe it more, whether you will 
practice it more, and live more accord- 
ing to it.” But by these actions (as 
the Doctor told me) he put all the 
- ° ation into so strange a posture, 
that he never saw any co! tion in 
his life; the place ba a tiny Pe 4g 
the people generally (as it were) de- 
luged with their own tears, and he told 
me that he himself, when he got out 
and was to take horse again to be gone, - 
he was fain to hang a quarter of an 
hour upon the neck of his horse weep- 
ing before he had power to mount; 
so strange an impression was there upon 
him, and generally upon the people, 
upon having been thus expostulated 
with, for the neglect of the Bible.” 
Howe's Works. 


Detection of Murder. 


Iw the course of last month, a young man 
wasexecuted at Weimar,in Germany,for 
the murder of his mistress, whom he had 
thrown into a well. The evidence on 
which he was convicted, is without ex- 
ample in judicial annals. The unfor- 
tunate victim had begyed her life in the 
most affecting terms, but«finding her 
supplication to the assassin fruitless, 
she bit his arm. When the body was 
taken out of the water, a piece of the 
cloth was found between her teeth, 
which exactly filled the rent in the 
coat of the murderer, who, co’ 1 
by this proof, confessed his crime, which 
he had until then denied. 

Gazette de France, 





Sir Thomas Gresham. 
(To the Editors. ) 
I was a little surprised, on i 
your Number for the present mon 
(August), to-observe you had admitted 
an anecdote of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
which appears to be at total variance, 
with every account I have seen of' the 
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lifé of that great and good man. Per- 

me, , to set your contri- 
butor right by stating, that Sir Thomas 
Gresham was not the son of a poor 
woman, but was descended from a 


Meg ancient and ble family 
in Norfolk ; Sir Richard Gresham, 
father of Sir Thomas, was Sheriff 
of London in 1531, and was a great 
favourite with Henry VIII. and fre- 
quently employed by him im foreign 
contracts and negotiations. Sir Tho- 
mas was the younger of two sons, the 
elder of whom accompanied the Duke 
of Somerset to Scotland, and was knight- 
ed by him on the field of battle at Mus- 
urgh. Sir Thomas was bred to 
trade, but as his birth and fortune 
him above the need of drudgery 

that line of business in which he was 

at first engages. he soon aspired to the 
highest s of commerce, in which it 
need not be said he made a most distin- 
guished figure; but Sir Thomas was a 
scholar , and was bred at Caius 
, Cambridge, under Dr. Caius, 

who entertained a high opinion of his 
pupil’s talents and attainments, and 
who used, in compliment to his profi- 
ciency, to call him: ** Mercator Doctissi- 
mus.” From what cause Sir Thomas 
assumed the grasshopper, [ do not pre- 


tend to determine, and, indeed, I have 


some reason for believing it had been 
the family crest for some ages before 
his time. 

Wishing your useful miscellany the 
most extensive success, 


I remain, &c. 
Enfield. W. Tuomas. 
Museum of-Celebrated Protestant 
Reformers. 


Tue Protestants of France have not 
- ventured, within a few years past, 
to itute new works, explaining and 
vindicating their sentiments, but the 

have very recently taken a step, whi 


formerly would have been attended 
with the utmost peril and alarm-—-they 
to publish a collection, entitled 


‘usée des Protestans Celébres, &c.—‘* Mu- 
seum of Celebrated Protestants, who 
hate — from the Commence. 
ment of the Reformation to the 
day.” The work will consist of litho- 
graphic portraits of the earliest Refor- 
mers and their successors, with short 
memoirs of their jives. The collection 
- is intended to embrace about 150 por- 
traits. To be published at the Protes- 
tant Library in the Place de Louvre. 





Ruins of Pompeii. 
loyed in the work of 
‘orum of Pompeii, 


THE persons e: 
excavation near 


have’ recently discovered a public edi. 
fice, supposed to be the Chalcidicum, 
and an inscription, importing that the 
edifice was built at the expense of the 
Priestess-Fiurmachia. A few days after, 
a statue of the Priestess was found in a 
state of perfect preservation. This sta- 
tue far surpasses, in grace, elegance, 
and grandeur, all the works of art which 
had been previously dug from the ruins 
of Pompeii. 


The Art of Lithography. 


Ir is a matter of surprise, that so va 
luable a discovery as the Art of Litho. 
graphy, or printing from stone, should 
still be so little known in this country, 
when it is so extensively used in France 
and Germany. It may be thus simply 
described: writing or drawing being 
made upon, or transferred to, stone pro- 

for the purpose, with an oleaginous 
ink, has the property of uniting to the 
surface of the. stone, so that on water 
being passed over the stone with a 
sponge, the lines repel it; and, on the 
contrary, the parts of the stone which 
are damp, repel the printing ink when 
the ink roller is over the stone, 
By this double action of attraction and 
repulsion, the lines are charged with 


printing ink while the blank part of the. 


stone remains clean. What follows {s 
easy, damp paper being laid upon the 
stone and pressure applied--a perfect 
fac-simile of the writing or drawing is 
uced. Thus, by alternately damp- 
ing the stone, and passing the ink rol- 
ler over it, any number of impressions 
may be produced. ; 
I shall not now take up more of your 
valuable pages in describing the me- 
thod of treating the stone with acid and 
gum-water previous to yoo but, 
in a future number, should you think it 
interesting to your readers, I will de- 
scribe the process’ and the materials 
more at length. 
P Cc. M. W. 


Biblical Criticism—The Golden Calif 
of Israel. 


I petreve it is a su , that 
perl er of Ieee took the wt 

and worshipping the image of a 
calf, from the Egyptian A is ; hat it is 
not so generally unde , that Apis 
was probably no more than the image 
which the Egyptians made, and after- 
wards worshipped in honour of Joseph, 
their great preserver, I learn from 
Pere Lamy, who, upon the authority of 
Jewish antiquities, gives the banners, 
or standards of the twelve tribes, that 
that of Ephraim, as- constituted the 
head of*the ‘house of Joseph, was the 
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of anox, Perhaps, it is in allu- 

to thia banner of the tribe exhibited 

in the midst of the congregation, that 

Moses says concerning Joseph, Deut. 

xxxiii. 7.—“ His glory is like the first- 

lings of his bullock,” &c. denoting the 
and vivacity of that tribe. 

« Considering the general prevalence 
of Helatry. it was not to be wondered 

that the Egyptians should give di- 
honours to Joseph after his death, 
and Julius Firmicus tells us expressly 
that they did so. “The Egyptians,” 
says he, *‘ after his death, according to 
the appointment of their country, built 
to him.” And again, ‘ This 
man is aga * gy in Egypt, he is 
adored,” &c. St. Augustin, or who- 
ever else was the author of that book 
which bears his name, De Mirabilibus 
Scripture, was of the same opinion, as 
Ruffinus, Jib. ii. Hist. Eccles. c. 23. 
say that the Egyptians “ set up 
the symbol of an ox over the sepulchre 
of Joseph, in memory of their deliver- 
ance;” and these writers, together 
with Suidas, add, that «his statue was 
set up with a bushel upon his head, to 
denote the plenty of corn which he pro- 
vided for them.”--See Discourse concern- 
ing Idolatry, anon. p. 28. 

To this let me add a conjecture of 
my.own, that the idea of representing 
Joseph under the figure of an ox might 
have been taken from the fat and lean 
kine which were the subjects of Pha- 
taoh’s dream, the interpretation of 
amhich suggested the measures which 
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were taken for the preservation of the 
whole. nation.* Be this as it may, if 
there be any truth expressed in the opi- 
nion of the above writers, it accounts 
for the readiness with which the chil- 
dren of Israel fell into the sin of wor- 
shipping the calf, or young bullock. 
Joseph been the preserver of their 
nation, as well as of the ptians ; 
and such was the grossness of their con- 
ceptions, that they expected, perhaps, 
that he would preserve them again, 
when they thought Moses had left 
them, or, perhaps, they looked for 
deliverance from God, through the 
intercession of Joseph, for they had 
not altogether disowned the true God, 
any more than the Papists do when 
they. worship images. They called 
the feast of the calf, a feast to the 
Lord ; and they might consider him as 
somehow dwelling in the image of their 
Great Patriarch, who, asa Papist would 
say, had such merit before God, that he 
could procure from him what he pleased, 
for they said, ‘* These be thy gods, O 
Israel, who brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt.” It is worthy of re- 
mark too, that Jeroboam, who set wu 

the golden calves of Dan and Bethel, 


was descended from Joseph by Ephraim, ‘ 


which may account for his preference 
of this idol.” 
The Protestant, No. 49. 





* This idea, however, may be found in 
Godwyn’s Moses and Aaron on the Molten 
Calf.—Epi1or. 
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Communication from the Essex Asso- 
~eyciation, relative to Mr. Brougham’s 


, (To the Editors.) 


_ Gentlemen, 
Ar the meeting of the Association of 
the Independent Ministers of Essex, 
held at Dunmow, on the 10th of July 
last, the Bill latély introduced into 
Parliament by H. m, Esq. for 
securing a general education of the 
Lol became a subject of conversation. 
he Ministers present could not fail to 
Consider the measure, in its present 
state, as inimical not only to the rights 


Dissenters, but also to the pevgrene 
general diffusion of knowledge 
among the poor. It is not necessary 


now to state the various weighty con- 
serena bien ap 
uch an a Bill, whi e 
oe 
' opera 
Cone. Mae. No. 89. 


BS 


But, influenced by such feeli they 
proceeded to the formation of a Com- 
mittee, consisting of geven members 
of their own number, who were in- 
structed to invite the co-operation of 
several respectable lay gentlemen. This 
Committee they instructed to draw up 
a statement, calculated to excite the 
attention of the public to what they 
deemed the injurious nature and ten- 
dencies of the measure, and to 
its insertion in your valuable - 
lany. The members of the Committee 
felt much pleasure on observing, from 
some statements in your last Number, 
He hae, aitenty Baas s0 general ir 
ic ly been so ly 
cited to the apprehended evils of the 
measure. This being the case, they 
decline, for the present, to lay before 
the public their views of its nature and 
eperations. But the Committee were 
further instructed to | wi 
the ca Societies in London ea: 
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bie 
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in the defence of religious li- 
yy; to assure them of the cordial 
and united yo of the associated 
Ministers of , in such measures 
as may be ultimately deemed necessary 
for defending our rights; to procure 
and circulate through the county all 
fhecessary information relative to the 
subject ; and to exert themselves, by 
all practicable means, to rouse, and 
give effect to resistance against the 
measure, should it- be pressed forward 
obnoxious to our liberties. 
Under present circumstances, the 
Committee content themsélves with 
informing the public, that the county 
of Essex has thus placed itself in a 
posture of defence, hoping the ex- 
aniple will not be lost on other counties. 
Signed, by direction of the Com- 
mittee, 
Atcrrnow WELLS, Sec. 


Blackburn Academy. 


Tue fourth Annual Meeting of the 
friends and constituents of this Institu- 
tion was held at Blackburn, on Wed- 
hesday and Thursday the 28th and 
89th of June. On the Wednesday even- 
ing, the Reo. Alexander Steill, of Wigan, 
preached from 2 Cor. iii. i8. On Thurs- 
ay morning, at an early hour, the 
examination of the students commenced 
at the Academy House, in the presence 
the Committee, and many other 

i of the Institution. -From this 
examination it a) red, that, in the 
course of the last year, under the 
pei the Classical Tutor, 
the students of the first class had care- 
fully read the third book of the Odes 
of and all his Satires; six of 


ions of Cicero; Tacitus (de mo- 
ot Germanorun, et de vita Apt 
Le Greek, portions from Xeno- 


Thucydides, and two Orations of 
in the Collectanea Majora,— 

hé second class had read two books of 
; the Bucolics of Virgil, and two 


books of the Aineid; two Orations of 
Greek, portions of the 





| 


gE 
eae 


‘ part of the 
Rin g With these had been con- 
yular examinations, and the 
| Of essays and sermons. 
save dined Gas, 
is, thirty 's in Gene- 
is Tash the 
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the Septuagint.—The junior class tiad 
received lectures on Mental 

and Belles Lettres, connected, us in the 
senior class, with examinations and ex. 
ercises in composition, 

After six hours spent in exami 
the students, the following resolution 
was unanimously 

« That the Committee, having care. 
fully examined the students in the va. 
rious branches of learning, to which 
their attention has been directed, par- 
ticularly in the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages,— Belles Lettres, 
Ethics, Theology, &c. &c. have very 
great satisfaction in reporting the pro- 
gress they have made during the past 

ear.” 
q In the evening, public service was 
again held in the chapel, when the 
Rev. W. Jones, of Bolton, engaged in 
prayer, and two of the senior students 
elivered discourses'on the following 


= 


“4 


subjects; viz. Mr. Richard Robinson, on . 


“ Moral Government of God ;” and 
Mr. W. H. Stowell, on “ the Nature of 
Moral Inability.” At the close of these 
services, the Rev. W. Roby, of Man- 
chester, was called to the chair; and 
various resolutions, respecting the fu- 
ture arrangements of the Institution, 
were y= coms and seconded, by the 
Rev. Messrs. Steill, ‘Walker, Coombs, 
Pridie, France, and Thomas; and T. 
Harbvottle, Esq. J. Potter, Esq. R. Cun- 

, Esq. the ‘Treasurer, and S. Fletcher, 


n the course of the last year, one of 
the students, Mr. W. Raine, died, after 
‘a Lae | illness, during which he exem- 
lified, in an eminent degree, the in- 
uence of those hopes, which the Gos- 
pel of Christ inspires. 
** At the hd of thle pene Se 
be four vacancies in Institu- 


tion: persons wishing to enter as can- 
didates are desired to apply to the Rev. 
Joseph Fletcher, M. A. Tu- 
tor, or to Mr. William Howle, C 
Tutor and Secretary. 





Cambridgeshire Sunday School Union. 


Tne Annual Meeting of this Society 
was held at Downing Street og 
house, Cambridge, on Thursday, July 
27. It was numerously and most re- 
spretarny attended, and was composed 
of all denominations of Christians, 
athong whom there was but one feel- 
ing, and that a feeling of harmonious 
¢o-operation and zeal in the promotion 
of the great object of this Society. The 
* unity a the Sn See held « in the 


bond of Re 
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: Pyne, Edmonds, Thodey, Drake, 
f Kent, and Meaken; R. Fos- 

ter, jun. . and Mr. A. ey. 

interest was excited by the libe- 

J irit and comprehensive details of 

‘ Report, as well as_ by the eloquent 

address of Dr. Waugh, and the interest- 

ing remarks of the gentlemen by whom 
he was followed. Mr. Richard Foster 

Aindly accepted the office of Treasurer, 
"and Messrs. Isaac Gallyon and G. Paul 

ed their willingness to continue 
their services as Secretaries. Since the 
anniversary, six new schools have 

; established, at. Rampton, Ashley, 

, Street, Fulbourn, Prickwillow, and 

sford: and the Union has been 

y by the addition of 74 teachers, 

and nearly 800 children.. The import- 

nce of the Society is unquestionable ; 
and the following statement of its num- 
at three different periods, will 

ly shew the degree of success 

bas attended this labour of love. 


Children. Teachers. 
1040°--++ 150 


ni Schools. 
© 9817 .... 19 «0s 
1819 +--+ 16 ->-- 1364 «+--+ 291 

©9890 «--- 24 .+-- B97 + «+ 295 
_. Some interesting statements, 
from the ras t pas & were -. 
mitted to Meeting ° from one o 
we shall make an extract.—** A 
: girl was anxious to teach her pa- 
gents to read; but i Gee toe Geant 
atask, she undertook to read her Tes- 
t to them after their daily la- 
‘ » The father of the child was soon 
alterwards observed to be constant in 
this attendance upon the preaching of 
word, and occasionally was accompanied 


Permission to attend at the Teacher’s 
yer meeting ; and being led, by this 
ies, to feel the importance of per- 
sonal religion, he erected a family altar 
beneath his own roof, on which occa- 
sions, little Mary, who is not more 
“than eleven years of age, is the only 
reader of God’s word.”—In.the even- 
, a still larger b bled, 
Dr. Waugh ably advocated the 
cause of this excellent Institution, from 
‘+ Matt. xviii. 10. A handsonre collection 
‘was made at the doors, besides which, 
an-addition was made to the number of 
the annual! subscribers. 


; be his wife. He subsequently solicited 





“Bristol Seaman's Friend Society. 
“A Meetine was held, on the evening 
A the 4th, sf a Grast Room, 
Bristol, for the purpose 
z a Bristol Seaman’s Friend 
means of which the moral 
improvement of sailors 








“on this occasion were 
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more numerous than any we recollect 
assembled in the same for a great 
number of years. A +. Por Bee 
“ The Bethel Union,” floated behind 
chair, and in other parts of the room 
flags and streamers were displayed. 
A very considerable number of well 
pais | females graced the asseniblage, 
and the whole presented a very inter- 
esting coup dail. The chair was taken 
nf ichard Ash, Esq. who explained 
e object of the Meeting in a neat 
speech, in the course of which he ex- 
pressed his regret that so much apathy 
should have hitherto prevailed with re- 
spect to sailors, to whom‘the nation was 
so much indebted. Mr. Smith, of Pen- 
zance, (formerly au officer in the navy 
next addressed the Meeting, with m 
force and fluency. The cause of Bri- 
tish seamen was also advocated by the 
Rev, Messrs. Shurman, Lg Ro- 
berts, Hacket, Crisp, Gibson, Maurice, 
and Cowan; Capt. s, R. N.; Lieut. 
Stewart, R. N.; Mr. Richardson, Mr. 
Ash, Mr. Prust, and a seaman of the 
name of Parker, who spoke at some 
length. On the motion of the Rey. 
Mr. Maurice, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Smith of Penzance; and 
this gentleman, in setarsing Seer 
mq a high compliment to Mr. Ash, 
r. Richardson, and Mr. Prust, to 
whose assistance he was chiefly indebted 
for the success of his exertions in thjs 
city. At the close of the Meeting a h- 
beral subscription was commenced. 


American Seamen, 

Ir affords us high gratification to have 
to inform our ah amy that a Society 
instituted at New York, under the 
name of the ** Society for promoting the 
Gospel amoag Scamen,” have built a 
church expressly for sailors, which they 
have named neither after this saint 
nor that saint—but the Mariners’ 
Cuurcno. The building is represented 
as plain, but uncommonly chaste and 
handsome, and wholly by pious and 
benevolent donations. It is capable of 
holding one thousand persons, and was 
opened on Sunday, the 4th of June, the. 
anniversary of the birth of a regretted 
Monarch, the pattern of all that was 
— The Rev. Mr. Mathews, of the 

Church, preached in the morn- 
ing; the Rev. Mr. M+Kean, of the 
Methodist Church, in the afte: 3 and 
the “Rev. Mes Milner, R of St. 
G e’s Chapel, in the evening. 

The scene te interesting as nevel: 
the church was filled at an early hour, 
and the aisles were crowded those 
who stood during the whole service, 
because there was no seat to be ab- 
tained. The Hon. Mr. Thompsan, 

3T2 
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Secretary of the Navy, Commodore 
Evans, and several other officers of the 
United States’ Navy, were present. 
el a on the ipally hea * ~ 
urch were principally occu wi 
Masters of merchant : Ry a with 
sailors, and among them a company of 


the United States’ Marine, in uniform. 
There was something deeply impressive 
in the appearance of so a number 


of suilors, well dressed, decent, and 
devotional in their demeanor, and shew- 
ing much interest in the solemn ser- 
vices. J 

How willingly sailors receive instruc- 
tion, and how cheerfully and deco- 
rously they attend on the public ser- 
vice of their Creator, may be proved 
to any who will visit ‘the Port of 
London Society’s Floating Chapel, for 
seamen; in which large congrega- 
tions of seamen are seen, every Sun- 
day, in the test propriety of heha- 
viour- [t is with much pleasure that 
we advert to this attention to seamen 
in this vast Port of Fiondon, and we 
‘trust that the «« Marrvers’ Cuurcn,” 
at New York, and the ** Arg,” in Lon- 
don, will be the Sabbath refuges equally 
}: Regn on Bor ow: tg 
‘ iow to ly and peacea 
‘lives; in all wobriet® and honesty. 


Slavery in North America. 


Tr is with extreme grief that we record 
the information contained in the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter lately re- 
ceived from America :—* The bill for 
the admission of Missouri into the 
Union, (of States, ) the House 
of Representatives, without the re- 
strictive clause prohibiting slavery, 
though only by a majority of four 
votes ;--against the restriction, 90; for 
the restriction, 86;—so that Missouri 
is permitted to become a slave-holding 
state! It is impossible to describe the 
mag oth surprise and regret which 
the ision has occasioned in all the 
New England States. The friends of 
humanity and freedom are palsied with 
the shock. Not only will this be the 
means of continuing and extending the 
most unchristian and disgraceful prac- 
tice of ee es but of opening 
a new mart for the sale, and thus 
furnishing slave-traders and kidnappers 
with inducéments to procure, * per fas 
out nefag,’ new supplies by importation. 





Bloomsbury and Pancras School 





(Sertemern, 
ciated in the absence of the Duke of 






paeet, os Ry Rev. Ji 
vimey comme it proceedings 
offering up a -suitable and impressive 
prayer for. divine blessing on the 
evolent- design. oil the 
° t h 
stating the of the means af 


instruction which still remained after 
all that had been done in promoting 
education in Sunday and Day Schools. 
That the plan of extending the benefit 
o < ecge by are Meme 5 
‘orme of an enlar, Ww 

was intended to include al ‘ae aah. 
cated children of the metropolis, in 
which there. ap still a want of 
the means of instruction for 40,000 
children. That in Bloomsbury and 
Pancras district, there were estimated 
to be about 8,000 children for whom 


no provision was yet made. That in’ 


the t where the sent assem 
was Feld, there nal mispr ov prereme 
unprovided with any school. He like. 
wise observed, that as soon as funds 
were provided to pay the expense of 
the present School for Girls, it was 
the intention of the Society to build 
another School for s. Sir T. Bell, 
and several other gentlemen, addressed 
the assembly. It was stated at the closé, 
that the committee were under the ne- 
cessity of borrowing £550. to complete 
the building, which will, they hope, 
soon be paid off by the liberality of the 
public; when it is their intention to 
proceed with the plan of providing a 
similar School for 400 Boys, which, with 
the Girl's Schvol now established, will 
make the number 800 children. 


American Society for Colonizing Jews. 


(To the Editors.) 


Inclosed is a Copy of the Rules of a New 
Society for the ameliorating the Condition 
‘the Jews, which has been formed at New 
ork. The original intention was to have 
aimed at evangelizing as well as colonizing 
them, but on application to the Legislature of 
that state for a grant of land, it was stipu- 
lated, that the tithe should stand as it now 
does, and on that condition 8,000 acres 
land have been placed at the disposal of 
Society. The London Society for nina | 
Christianity among the Jews, having r 
to grant no further pecuniary aid to Jews, 
excepting in Missionary cases, it may be an 
act of benevolence to communicate the intelli- 
of the formation of the New York 


gence 
Soci t such persons 
fa Genel Ie ok emb feel f 


_ anity, and are destitite of the meuns of sup- 


x Yours, $e. iM. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN S0- 
CLETY FOR AMELIORATING THE CON- 
DITION OF THE JEWS. 

» Art.1. This Society shall be known by 

the name of the American Society for ame- 

liorating the Condition of the Jews. 

Art. 2. The object of this Society shall 
he to invite and receive from any part of 
the world, such Jews as do already profess 
the Christian Religion, or are desirous to 
receive Christian [ustruction, to form them 
into a Settlement, and to furnish them with 
the ordinances of the Gospel, and with 
such employment in the Settlement as shall 
be assigned them; but none shall be re- 

-eeived, unless he comes well recommended 
for morals and industry, and without charge 
‘to this Society, and both his tion and 
‘continuance in the Settlement shall be at all 
times at the discretion of the Directors. 

* Art. 3. Every person paying One Dollar 
entrance money, and One Dollar annually, 
shall be a member. Every person paying 
Fifteen ~Dollars at one time, shall be a 
member for life ; every person paying annu- 

‘ally Five Dollars shall be a Director, and a 
donation of fyty Dollars at one time, shall 
constitute a Director for life. 

Art. 4. The business of the Society shall 
be conducted by a Board of Directors, to be 

“gonually chosen, consisting of a President, 
twelve Vice-Presidents, a Secretary for 
Domestic, and a Secretary for Foreign 

Correspondence, a Recording Secretary, a 
Treasurer, and thirty-six lay members, six 
of whom shall be foreigners residing in 
the City of New York or. its vicinity. 

‘ Ministers of the Gospel belonging to this 
Society shall be ex-officio Directors. 
Seven shall constitute a quorum. The 
Board shal! have power to make their own 
By-Laws, to fill all vacancies that may 
Occur in the-course of the year, to confer 
honorary distinctions on eminent and usefal 
men, by creating additional Vice-Presidents 
or Directors for life; they shall meet 
statedly the first Wednesday in December, 
March, June, and September, at 4 o’clock, 
P.M. and at other times on their own ad- 
journments, or at the call of the President 
or either of the Vice-Presidents. 

Art. 5. The annual meeting of the So- 
dety shall be held in the city of New 
York, the day after the second Thursday in 
May, at 100'clock, A. M. to receive the 

“Report of the Directors, and to elect a new 


© Art. 6. This Constitation shall not be 
altered except at an annual meeting, and 
by the recommeniation of the Board. 
Hon. Elius Boudinot, President. 
: eco A. Jay, Treasurer. a 
. Dr. J. B. Romeyn, Secretary 
Domestic. 


Rev. Dr. A. M‘Leod, Secretary for 
_oylRev. Paschal N. Strong, Recording Se- 


cretary, 
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Sunday School Society for Ireland. 


From the last report of this Institution 
which has reached us, it ag that 
the total income of the y.in the 
year ending in April, 1819, was 
£2082. is. 4d. 

Instead of 554 schools, pore | 
59,888 scholars, which had receiv 
assistance from the Society, up to the 
month of April, 1818, the number of 
schools assisted by the Society is now 
806—containing, by the last returns, 
84,174 scholars. The increase during 
the last year, has, therefore, been 252 
schools, and 24,286 scholars. Of the 
above number of 806 schools, 44, con- 
taining 3,060 scholars, have failed. 

During the past year tuitous 
assistance has been afforded to 463 
schools, (of which 211 had _ received 
(rcate in former years) in money and 

woks, as follows, viz. 673 Bibles— 
12,012 Testaments—40 Scripture Ex- 
tracts—13,588 Spelling-Books, No. 1.— 
13,695 Spelling-Books, No. 2—9,841 
Alphabets—271 Hints for ¢onducting 
Sunday Schools--and £32. in money. 

Exclusively of the above, the fol. 
lowing books have been sold at reduced 

Tices, to the conductors of Sunday 

chools, who had either received gra- 
tuitous assistance during the year, or 
who were unwilling to draw on the 
funds of the Society, viz.—-385 Bibles 
—3,342 Testaments—8,295 Spelling- 
Books, No. 1.—5,751 Spelling-Books, 
No. ¥.--6,284 Alphabets--and 69 Hints 
for conducting Sunday Schools. 

The following are the ts made 

tuitously to the schools, since the 
urmation of the Society :-— 

4,253 Bibles,_-39,457 Testaments, 40 
Scripture Extracts,—1,160 Hints for 
tadinetio Sunday Schools,—47,271 
Spelling-Books, No. 1.—46,180 Spell- 
ing-Books, No. 2.--31,232 Alphabets--. 
and £405. 8s. 6d. in money. 

The following books have been sold 
at reduced prices within the same 
period, viz.— 

571 Bibles,—5,546 Testaments, 120 
Hints for conducting Sunday Schools,— 
23,823 Spelling-Books, No. 1.--18,729 
Spelling. Books: No. 2.--9,346 Alpha. 
bets. 


The following extracts from the Re- © 


port will be read with interest by all 
the friends of Ireland :— 

* The t and increasing de- 
mands for books, rendered tely 


necessary that your Committee should 
make unusual exertions to provide a 
supply ; they in uence ordered an 
edition < 60,000 § Sen and 
finding the ordinary means of procuring 
Testaments upon reasonable terms quite 
i uate to their wants, they applied 


~ 
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to the Committee of the British and 
Fonign Bible Society, who, with that 
i y and kin which this 
Society has uniformly experienced, 
granted 10,000 Testaments, at a price 
very much reduced, thereby marking 
strongly their. approbation of the exer- 
tions of the Society, and rendered it 
' most valuable and efficient assistance. 
* Your Committee have the pleasure 
of reporting to the Society, that the 
recommendation to establi Adult 
Schools, contained in the last Report, 
aud enforced by a Letter which they 
circulated in the country, has not 
iets ineffectual. Some schools have 
established for the instruction of 
adults exclusively; in other cases 
several grown persons have been in- 
duced to atiend the schools, and to 
learn, er with the children ; and 
in many the parents and adult 
friends of the people, have been invited 
to witness, as spectators, the instruc- 
tion given in the school, in the hope 
that perceiving the facility and pleasure 
with which much younger than 
themselves learn, they may be induced 
to solicit for themselves, the advan- 


ee ne See 


“ The beneficial results of Sunday 
School education have been strongly 
attested in the reports received from 
the schools in the year; the affec- 
tionate zeal of the teachers has pro- 
dueed a corresponding exertion on the 
part of the children, exciting them to a 
more a and persevering pursuit 
of useful and spiritual knowledge ; 


hence has risen a rapid — in 
many, Calculated to potomtidls ee’ who 
have frequently witnessed the indif- 
ference and apathy with which children 
at common schools receive instruction, 
the fruits which have been re- 
as the result of Sunday School 
imstructiob, are: an increasing respect 
for the Sabbath—a more numerous at- 
tendance of the children and _ their 
families, at public worship--the holy 
Scriptures more reverenced and con- 
sulted—habits of Ew a cursing, 
and lving, reformed; instances 
have not been wanting, in which the 
rinciples and feeljggs of true religion, 
i unday School, have 
ported children in the dark hours of 
pr and of death; enabling them 
to bear patience, their weakness 
i , and cheering their de 


i irits with a well-grounded ho: 
full of immortality.” ee hit - 





London Hibernian Society. 
From the last i j 


has just come, to hand, . 
that ea under its dition, 
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" book, in that 


CSertemeer, 


is schools scattered pe out Ire- 
containing 58,000 children. The 
Treasurer is 43704. 16s. 5d. in advance, 
This advance is made in anticipation of 
one or two legacies, which the commit- 
tee are expecting to receive, but which, 
when paid, will still leave a considerable 
debt. All the schools are. subjected to 
a quarterly inspection, and payment is 
made to the Masters respectively, ac- 
cording to the number, attendance, and 
poaeny of thechildren. Theschools 
are visited by many of the clergy of the 
Established Church, and by other re- 
and condescending _indivi- 
uals. Where Irish is the colloquial 
nga the Society’s schools have an 
Irish class; for whose use a spelling. 
age, both in the Re. 
man and Celtic character, has been 
printed. Instruction is. afforded to 
adults, on mornings and evenings, Sun- 
days and holidays. Some of the in- 
tors of the schools read the New 
estament in the villages near the 
schools, to the young. the old who 
assemble 1e. hed them. woe Rectal 
is particularly engaged in circulati 
the Scriptures in Ireland.--We lon 
soon to be able to insert some interest- 
wh extracts from the correspondence 
this Societ 


y- 


Spain—the Jesuits—the Press—and the 
“Inquisition, 

Tue Minister of Justice, in his report 
to the Cortes respecting his depart- 
ment, stated that his Majesty had 
taken means to preven, the convents of 
the Jesuits from being increased in 
number, and had determined that the 
Jesuits should not in future interfere 
with public education. 

Among the decrees. issued in the 
King’s name, are—the abolition of the 
torture; the suppression of the Inqui- 
sition, and every authority of that 
kind, with the destruction of all em- 
blems and monuments relating thereto ; 
and the establishment of the liberty of 
the press, and the juntas of censorship, 
but exercising no previous censorship. 








Negro Asylum. 

. pod pee ust pes in 
the republic o ayti, for the purpose 
of ia the dweopeepioafnlauvic the 
United , in removing to, and set- 
tling-in that island. ‘This Society is sanc- 
tioned by the President, and pr $ 
to raise a subscription for the. above 
purpose, and te correspond’ with the 
American Colonization, and with any 
other Societies, ous or benevolent, 
which are dis ‘to aid the object, 
um for these 


and provide’ an. 
oppressed and hens individuals. 
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“Extract of a Letter from Leander 
an Ess. 

«Visiting, wherever I could, (in Ger- 
many)theCatholicclergymen,I met with 
one, whois a great promoter of Scripture 
distribution, a true servant of Christ, 
and a faithful pastor of his flock, who 
was overjoyed to make my personal 
acquaintance. This lively worshipper 
of Christ revived my spirits: he fad 
distributed my New Testament in the 
schools, and likewise frequently, at his 
own expense, among the poor of his 

tion ; and I found still in his 

a little stock of both unbound 

and bound copies. He had had much 

tocontend with; but he had kept up 

fiis courage and his confidence in the 

Lord, and his determination to obey 
God rather than man. 

TI was particularly desirous to have 
aconversation with the Catholic Privy 
Counsellor, for the purpose of effecting 
the distribution. of 6000 New Testa- 

“ments in the Catholic Schools. I met 
With him in the country surrounded by 
twelve parish priests, with whom he 
ee concerted a meeting, all enlighten- 

clergymen, full of life and zeal for 


the Biblical cause. How great was- 


the joy of these good pastors to see me 
among them, and to extend to me the 
tent and of fellowship! Soon after 

conversation, I received orders for 
the transmission of the above 6000 
copies of the New Testament; but 
even these did not suffice, for their dis- 
tribution had rather roused the desire 
after the sacred volume than satisfied 
the demand for it, and many, many 

tors desire bound copies, with large 
rr, for the poor families of their con- 


gregations. , 

“ The great work for the benefit of 
Catholics in a neighbouring kingdom 
has now likewise prospered, th 


the grace of God, so that 12,000 copies 
of my New Testament are ly 
distributing in the Schools. Letters 
in upon me, as well as upon 
r E————,, from clergymen 
Soliciting more bound copies with large 
» print, because every family wishes to 
the book which hitherto they have 
scarcely known by name.” 


_ Sheffield Sunday School Union. 
May 22d, the Sunday School Union 
- Sheffield, and ite) vicinity, held 
Annual Meeting. The children 
inf Puz-tve schools pevomsbiled ome in 
, ing ,to pre! or divine 
service. ons Pie preached to the 
pp seit respective places of 
, Tt was a joyful day to ed 
thousands, and especially to the chil- 
a etn there are 8,000 now in 
under the care of 1,800 

teachers. 
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Recent Deaths. 

Jury 19th, died suddenly in a fit of 
apo Fades gg am. os oy ny 
Marker Harborough to Olipstone, in 

arket Ha stone, in 
his 70th year, Thomas vahersete, Esq. 
of the former He was for many 
years the highly res Treasurer 


of the Northamptonshire Independent 
Association. aving extensive 
perty, he was a liberal supporter of the 


interests of true religion, while the 
t, the widow, and the fathetless 
ound in him a sincere, and benevolent 


friend. His piety and charity were 
united with the strictest’in ty, and 
with great mildness of temper. - These 


invaluable qualities, with many others 
not léss amiable and useful, endeared 
him, for a very long period, to an ex- 
tensive circle of ministers, and other 
friends. He was interred on the.?6th 
of July with great solemnity, when 
most of the principal inhabitants of the 
town attended. On the 30th, the Rev. 
T. N. Toller, of Kettering, his old and 
intimate friend, improved the solemn 
event to a crowded congregation, from 
Luke xii. 40. 

Diep, Aug. 16, in the 70th year of 
his age, the Rev. J. W. Liew’ if Lee 'f 
years Minister of Salem Chapel, Wool- 
wich. Mr. Percy has left two sons 
settled in the ministry, the one Mr. J, 
W. Percy, of Warwick, the other Mr, 
S. Percy, of Guildford. 

University on Liberal Principles. 

A RESPECTED Correspondent informs 
us, that the communications inserted in 
several of our recent Numbers, relative 
. Aow! perry a University on 

i rinciples, open. to Chri 
ofa excited 


tians of all denominations, has 

considerable interest in various quar- 
ters, and particularly in the y of 
Kent, where one gentleman is about, 


speedily to come forward with the 
posal of names for ten shares of one 

dred oo each. We offer this substan- 
tial fact to keep the subject before the 
attention of our readers, and with the 
view of inviting all our friends to offer 
their remarks upon so important a ques- 
tion. The subject requires ample and 
free discussion. 

Wilts Association, 

Tne next meeting of the Wilts As- 
sociation will, with divine ssion, 
be holden at the Rev. A. man’s 
Chapel, on Tuesday, Oct. 3. The Rev. 
S. King will preach in the morning on 
the Sympeshy of Christ ; after whic 
the Lord’s Supper will he administer 
to the members of the aca ye b- 
lic meeting for-business w 0 
in the afternoon, and the Rev, Wm. Jay 
will preach in the evening. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 
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” ‘Phe Editors will feel obliged 


to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers, for the 


communication, of Notices (Post paid) sui to this Department of the 


ConGREGATIONAL MacazineE. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

In afew days will be published, Anti- 
Scepticism, or an Inquiry into the Natare 
and Philosophy of Language, as connected 
with the Sacred Scriptures. By the Aather 
of the Philosophy of Elocution. 

The Rev. R. Stevenson has in the press 
a small work on the Natare and Im 
of the Christian Sabbath, with Hints for its 
better Observance, and Remarks on the 
awfal Consequences of the Profanation of 
that sacred Day. 

In the press, a-new edition of Fleary’s 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Israel- 
ites, with considerable additions, and Life 
of the Author. By Adam Clarke, L.L.D. 

Lectares on the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, by the late Dr. Thomas Brown, 
in 3 vols. 8vo. 

In the press, A Treatise on Domestio 
Chemistry, containing Tnstractions for mak- 
ing and wholesome Bread, Beer, 
Wine, Pickles, &c. By F. Accum. 

Professor Leslie has in the press, Geo- 
metrical Analysis, and the Geometry of 
Carve Lines: also, a Treatise on Heat, 
theoretical and practival. 

The History and Antiquities of the Col- 
legiate Church of St. Patrick, Dublin. By 
W. M. Mason, Esq. 1 vol. 4to with en- 


gravings. 

Speedily will be published, The British 
Botunist, or a familiar Introdaction to the 
Science of Botany, explaining the Physi- 
ol of Vegetation, and the Principles 

of the artificial and nataral Systems of 
Linneeus ; to which is added, a Synopsis, 
or View of the British Genera, in which 
the derivation and meaning of the name of 
each Genus are given: the whole intended 
chiefly for the use of Young Persons. 

Mr. Henry Brook will soon publish, in 
4to. with twelve plates, A Guide to the 
Stars; being an easy method of knowing 
the relative position of the fixed Stars, 
from the first to the third maguitade. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Just published, a Second Edition of the 
Pleasantness of Religion, exemplified in 
the early experience of President Edwards. 
By J. Bulmer. Price 2d. 

A Sequel to the Pleasures of Religion, in 
Letters from Joseph Felton to his Son 
Charles. Price 2s. 6d. with a Plate. 

The History of British India. By James 
Mill, Esq. Second edition; in 6 vols. 8vo, 
£3. 12s. boards. 

Grace Triumphant; a Poem, in uine 
Dialogues. By John Fellowes. Revised 
by Samael Turner. Price 1s. 6d. 

Christian Liberality, or an attempt to 
shew the Propriety of daly appropriating 
onr Gifts for Charitable Purposes. A Ser- 
mon, by R. W. Newland,* Hanley, Staf- 
fordshire. 1s. 

‘The Trath of the Gospel demonstrated 
from the Character of God manifested in 
the Atonement; a Letter to Mr. Richard 
Carlile. By Alexander Carson. 1s. 

Sketches of Sermons preached to Con- 


gregations in various parts of the United ° 


Kingdom, and on the European Continent. 
Farnished' by their respective Authors. 
12mo. 4s. - ; 

Early Education, or the Managing of 
Children considered, with a View to their 
futare Character. By Miss Appleton. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Poems for Youth. By a Family Circle. 
Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Material for Thinking. By William 
Bardon. Fifth edition, in 2 vols. 8yo. 
16s. boards. > 

The Indo-Chinese Gleaner, Nos. 9 and 
10, 2s. 6d. each. 

The Pleasures of Memory, and other 
Poems. By Samuel Rogers, Esq. New 
Editiun, 10s. 6d. boards. 

Radiments of the Greek Language, in 
Greek and English, upon the basis of 
Wettenhall. By the Rev. G. N. Wright. 
2d edition, price 2s. 6d. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Communications have this month been received from the Rev. J. Bounsall — 
D. Tyerman.—C. Dewhirst.— W. Thomas.— J. Bulmer.—J. Ryley.—J, Thorn- 


ton.- Wells.—W. Harper. 


Also from Webster and Son.—R. H. Marten.--J. Millar.--C, N. Davies.— 
Epsilon.--J. Brown.—Gill Tims.—J. Woodford.— W. Howle.--J. L.--G. D.-- 


Rex.-—-Antiquus. 


Astrop is thanked for his Communications : we shall feel mysch obliged in future 
by the addition of his authorities, where it is practicable. 


Our Statistics are unavoidably oe wel to the press of Religious 
, n , 
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